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“ALL WORK AND NO PLAY 
MAKES JACK A DULL BOY” 


With the starting of school next month those desirous of 
equipping school playgrounds with Everwear Steel Play- 
ground Apparatus will have a new opportunity to do it. 
Enlist the aid of the children. 


Give Lawn Fetes, Playlets, Entertainments, etc., and the 
necessary funds will be obtained. 


The children will work like Trojans when they know the 
money is for buying Everwear Steel Playground 
Apparatus. 


Write for catalog. 


The Everwear Manufacturing Co. 
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A Recent Bond Issue.—In May the City of 
Los Angeles voted by an overwhelming ma- 
jority bonds of more than $34,000,000 for ele- 
mentary and high schools. The bond issue 
will make possible the securing of additional 
playground space for 124 elementary schools 
and for the purchase of forty new sites. There 
will also be additional playground space at 
seven junior and senior high schools. ‘These 
additions will increase tremendously the city’s 
play facilities. 


At Hood River, Oregon.—Last year four 
children were drowned at Hood River, a com- 
munity of 3,200, and the town decided that 
steps must be taken to provide safe, whole- 
some play. Accordingly, a year-round director 
of recreation has been secured. The Ameri- 
can Legion Post at Hood River co-operated 
with other civic groups to bring this about. 


Summer Work in Columbus, Ohio.—The 
Division of Public Recreation of Columbus, 
Ohio, of which A. W. Raymond is director, is 
doing much to promote activities for adults. 

The baseball teams, an important part of the 
athletic program, are divided into twenty-one 
leagues fraternities, 
churches, lunch clubs and State and city em- 


including industries, 
ployees. There are in all thirty-two baseball 
diamonds, sixteen playgrounds, four play 
fields, and a_ self-supporting municipal golf 
course. Two commercial swimming pools are 
set aside for the use of children once a week. 
Certain property is assigned to individuals for 
gardening purposes, and a shrubbery sale at 
wholesale prices is carried on as a part of the 
City Beautiful plan. This year a number of 
improvements are being made; two roque 
courts have been constructed, the number of 
tennis courts has been increased, and a wading 
Pool has been put in each playground which 
does not already have one. The Division of 
Recreation is in charge of the picnic and camp- 
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ing grounds outside the city and each year the 
camp facilities are being increased. 


And All at 5 Cents Apiece!—During 1923 
the Detroit Recreation Department served 
7,084,714 persons at a cost of 5 cents for each 
individual who participated. Activities were 
conducted at 211 different centers, including 
94 school buildings, 6 branch libraries, 10 set- 
tlements, 30 playgrounds, 5 public baths, 33 
churches, 16 swimming pools, and 77 other 
places. There were in operation 12 bath cen- 
ters, 74 tennis courts, 32 baseball diamonds, 
11 school and vacant lot gardens, 26 canning 
centers, 16 football gridirons, 15 soccer fields, 
14 skating rinks, 1 hockey pen, 108 street 
shower baths, and 1 summer camp. ‘The city 
now has 214 acres of playgrounds and play 
fields, exclusive of school property. 


One-tenth for Play.—At the meeting of the 
Oregon Council of Social Welfare, Judge Aus- 
tin E. Griffiths, of Seattle, advocated State 
legislation providing that one-tenth of every 
bit of land plotted for residence districts 
should be set aside for playgrounds. 


Quick Work!—The business men along 
l'renchmen Street, New Orleans, have recently 
formed the Washington Playground Associa- 
tion for the purpose of raising $5,000 to con- 
vert Washington Square into a children’s play- 
ground. When Mr. L. di Benedetto explained 
to this group of men the need for a playground 
in their section of the city, they immediately 
responded by pledging $850 in two minutes’ 
time. With the $962 turned over by the Amer- 
ican Legion post, the Association can already 
count on nearly $2,000. 


More Land for Detroit—The Department 
of Recreation of Detroit has purchased eighty 
acres for a permanent camp site on a beautiful 
lake about fifty miles from Detroit. Last 
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month the Department condemned land for an 
additional playground of two acres and a play 


field of eleven acres. 


Recreation Developments in Ohio.—\ ells- 
ville, Massillon and Mansfield, Ohio, have re- 
cently appointed official Boards of Recreation 
to take charge of their recreation activities. 


A Happiness Car.—Philadelphia is to have 
this summer, according to the June eighth 
issue of the Ledger, a “Happiness Car” made 
possible by the Kiwanis Club of the city, as a 
citizenship project. The car, equipped with a 
moving picture machine and screen, a reed or- 
gan and a phonograph, will visit two play- 
grounds each evening. The pictures shown 
will include educational and health films and 
comedies. A quartet of singers provided by 
the Philadelphia Music League will conduct 
community singing. The entertainment, the 
Kiwanis Club states, will be conducted in the 
same way as an up-to-date theater with a fea- 
ture presentation, a musical program and a 
number of short subjects including comedies. 

To finance the project the Kiwanians at a 
luncheon meeting donated $1,000 and pledged 
$5,000 in addition. 


Publicity for Recreation Activities—The 
Sureau of Recreation of the Board of Educa- 
tion of Chicago has issued some very attractive 
posters regarding special events on the school 
playgrounds. Who would not want to take 
part in a stilts contest or a lariat contest when 
confronted with attractive cartoons showing 
boys in action? And wouldn’t one count the 
days when urged to “watch for dates’? 

Attractive publicity is a distinct help in pop- 
ularizing activities and reaching the people of 
neighborhoods with information regarding the 
program. THE PLAYGROUND will be glad to 
know of any devices which recreation workers 
are using and to have samples of publicity. 


Junior Police in Chicago.—Under the aus- 
pices of the Board of Education—Mr. Charles 
English—Supervisor Bureau of Recreation— 
six hundred Chicago boys have been organized 
for Junior Police duty on the playgrounds. 


An Art Commission.—Portland, Oregon, re- 
cently passed an ordinance creating an Art 
Commission, 


A Parade That Helped.—Blue Island, ||li- 
nois, enthusiastically voted “Yes” when the 
question came up as to whether or not the 
city would take advantage of the State law 
making it possible to establish playgrounds 
and secure a mill tax. 

The children themselves had much to do 
with the success of the elections, for 700 of 
them turned out in a parade just before the 
voting took place to show the citizens low 
badly they wanted playgrounds. VOTE FOR 
PLAYGROUNDS, WE WANT  PLAY- 
GROUNDS, WE NEED PLAYGROUNDS, 
were some of the slogans on the signs they 
carried. 

With the children were their pets, ranging 
from a snail to a team of ponies. The Mayor 
had issued a proclamation closing the main 
street during the period of the parade, and mo- 
tor cops, city police and Boy Scouts were on 
hand to see that the children and their pets 
were well protected. The city officials and 
citizens of Blue Island were delighted with the 
parade and plan to make it an annual event. 


A Decoration Day Program.—Stanford Park 
Recreation Center, maintained by the West 
Chicago Park Commissioners, held a special 
outdoor Decoration Day program based on the 
following episodes: 

First Epssode—Hap piness 

Depicted by a group of children who show 
the Spirit of Youth and Joy through play, 
games and song. Growing tired they fall 
asleep and are visited by the dream fairy, who 
brings back memories of our heroes of the war. 


Second Episode—Patriotism 

Bravery, Courage and Strength enter and 
show their powers, followed by the Daughters 
of Uncle Sam in a dance of Patriotism. The 
Spirit of Peace comes in quietly followed by 
her dancers and restores harmony among all. 
The happy dream fairy weaves a joyous spell, 
showing little children who were saved by the 
heroes of the United States. They dance and 
are all led off by the dream spirit to Fairyland. 
Taps to the Soldiers 


A Public Spirited Citizen—Benjamin F. 
Huestis,a citizen of Harbor Beach, Michigan, 
for three years managed the moving pictures 
at the Community House. This he did with 
no remuneration, as a service to his commu 
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nity. An unusually high type of pictures has 
been shown, and through his efforts the com- 
munity has been brought to the point of sup- 
porting the moving picture project so that it 
has produced sufficient revenue to help the 
general community program. In June Mr. 
Huestis died and the community is mourning 
the loss of a public spirited citizen and a friend 
of the leisure time movement. 


Santa Rosa’s New Park.—The May issue of 
The American City reports that for the past three 
years the city of Santa Rosa, California, has 
been at work on the development of a park in 
honor of its famous citizen, Luther Burbank. 
The park contains approximately 39 acres and 
is contiguous to the site on which a very 
beautiful high school is to be built. The en- 
tire development is being planned with a view 
to symbolizing the work of Mr. Burbank. It 
will, for example, contain a section of a little 
less than an acre devoted to the raising of 
plants developed by Mr. Burbank. Other fea- 
tures include a central building with audi- 
torium, library and laboratory, the auditorium 
to be connected with an outdoor stadium hav- 
ing a seating capacity of about 5,000; an out- 
door theater with a seating capacity of about 
300 which will be used for outdoor meetings, 
lectures and performances of various kinds, 
and a playground which can be used by the 
pupils of the high school or by those using the 
park 

The approach to the central building will be 
from the main highway, and between the 
building and the highway it is planned to place 
a statue symbolic of the work of Mr. Burbank. 


Quoit Pitching in Prisonm—When the Meat 
Inspection Building, where the Elmira Com- 
munity. Service quoit pitching leagues had 
been playing, was torn down, it was feared that 
there might be no available space for the sport. 
But some one discovered one day that in the 
county jail there was a room 20 by 69 by 18 
feet with skylight and an outside entrance, 
which had formerly been used by the prisoners 
for breaking rocks but which had been unused 
for many years. The room was secured from 
the county officials and made into an ideal 
(uoit pitching court. The county cleaned out 
the rock beds and furnished the heat, while the 
city installed the lights. The quoit pitchers 
Were assessed $1 each to keep up the clay 


boxes, furnish prizes and pay for other neces- 
sary expenses. Over 100 men representing 
five leagues pitched quoits throughout the five 
winter months. 240 match games in addition 
to the practice games were played each month. 


New School Planning.—‘lbeauty, economy 
and utility are combined in the new Benjamin 
Franklin School in Cleveland,” says School 
Topics for May 21, 1924. 

The school was completed last year at an 
expenditure of $500,000. The heating plant is 
detached and the absence of a basement means 
a saving of construction costs. Of brick and 
concrete construction with stone dressing, the 
building contains thirty-two classrooms, each 
with a capacity of forty pupils. There is a 
double kindergarten large enough to accommo- 
date as many as ninety children. The roof 
covers two interior courts each 98 by 30 feet, 
one for boys and one for girls. The girls’ play 
court is provided with a stage permitting of 
its use as an auditorium. On the second floor 
is a lecture room 40 by 40 feet, accommodating 
seventy-five people. This is used for student 
activities, Parent-Teacher gatherings and sim- 
ilar meetings. 


An Art Program.—\West High School of 
Cleveland, in addition to its usual musical 
events and plays each spring, has an art pro- 
gram in the auditorium. Ina recent program 
of this kind the cultural side of the art course 


was illustrated by two pupils who gave talks 
on Turner and Rosa Bonheur. Slides loaned 


by the art museum, showing portraits of these 
two artists and some of their best known pic- 
tures, were thrown on the screen. 

Next came a group of living pictures in 
which students posed as Sargent’s Hosea, Car- 
paccio’s Boy Playing a Mandolin, William Merrit 
Chase’s Alice and Whistler’s Mother. 

Five girls showed how a picture is made. A 
poem The Little Artist was read and each of the 
girls illustrated a stanza, the presentation be- 
ing so arranged that a number of different 
media of art were used. One girl drew figures 
with crayon, another made a charcoal land- 
scape, a third worked with water colors, and 
a fourth painted in black and white. 


Plant Exchange Day.—Under the auspices 
of the Women’s Club, Mothers’ Club, Citizens’ 
Association and Community Center of High- 
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land Park, Virginia, a Plant Exchange Day 
was held at the Highland Park School on May 
9. Everybody who had more than he wanted 
of any kind of plant, shrubs or seeds brought 
them to the school and exchanged them for 
other kinds. A model home and garden were 
exhibited by Mr. E. L. Tanner. 


Bringing Boys’ Week to a Close.—Boys’ 
Week in Allentown, Pennsylvania, closed with 
a play demonstration at Center Square in 
which 3,000 school children from the first to 
the eighth grade participated. The square was 
marked off in sixteen blocks, four squares wide 
by four squares deep, permitting sixteen sec- 
tions of one grade to be on the stage at the 
same time. In these blocks one event followed 
another in rapid succession. Folk dances, 
dodge ball, hurdle races, jumping rope, bounc- 
ing ball, over and under, kick tag and other 
activities made up the program. 

Boys’ Week in Jefferson City.—Jefferson 
City, Missouri, featured bicycle riding as a 
part of its Boys’ Week program conducted 
under the direction of the Rotary Club. Over 
fifty boys participated in a ten-mile relay bi- 
cycle race. At noon of the same day from 250 
to 300 boys with the Rotary Boys’ Band of 
fifty pieces, thirty members of the Rotary Club 
and a number of Boy Scout officials marched 
through the streets of the city. After the pa- 
rade the boys went to the baseball park, where 
luncheon was served. In the afternoon a 
Junior Olympic program was held and satin 
ribbons of blue, red and white were given for 
first, second and third prizes in the field events. 


In the Tennis City.—There were 2,101 en- 
tries in the sixth annual tennis tournament 
held in San Francisco under the Playground 
Commission. A division of entrants into five 
classes ranging from eighteen years down en- 
abled any boy or girl to enter the tournament 
with the assurance of plaving with some one in 


his own class. 


Good Will Day in Hoboken.—School No. 9 
at Hoboken, New Jersey, was the scene of a 
very interesting pageant, when the children of 
the Junior Red Cross presented an excellent 
program entitled Fete of the Nations. “Civili- 
zation” in the person of Francis Marano was 


enthroned as king. Before him passed the 


people of all nations with their native songs 
and folk dances. The children did unusually 
good work, the songs and dances were excel- 
lent, and the speaking parts, many of which 
were taken by children of foreign parentage, 
were exceptionally good. Director James T. 
Nicholson, of the Junior Red Cross at Wash- 
ington, spoke on the meaning of good will to 
all and commended the children for their inter- 
pretation of the parts portraying different na- 
tions. 


Amateur Baseball in Indianapolis.—|ndi- 
anapolis ushered in its amateur baseball season 
on April 26, when sixty baseball teams partici- 
pated in a parade. 

The baseball leagues have kept pace with 
other recreation developments in Indianapolis. 
Last year nine leagues contested for the city 
championship; this year there will be eleven. 
Indianapolis now has thirty-four baseball dia- 
monds in ten different parks. 


Play and Politics.—On May 8th the League 
of Women Voters of Clarksburg, West Vir- 
ginia, called on Community Service to assist 
at a party which the League was giving to all 
candidates for office in Harrison County. 
After a program of speeches by some of the 
candidates, Ff. H. Marvin, Executive Secretary 
of Clarksburg Community Service, was asked 
to conduct games and mixers which would 
make it possible for the members of the League 
and the candidates to meet each other in an in- 
formal way. There were probably a hundred 
members of the League present and thirty or 
forty candidates. 


A Graduate of the Chicago Community Rec- 
reation School at Work in India.—‘‘I decided 
to become acquainted with our night school 
teachers by having them here to tea and teach- 
ing them some games afterwards. I asked the 
wives of our staff, too, as only one of these 
teachers can speak English and I needed some 
one to translate. Eighteen women came in all, 
six knowing English, but none of them know- 
ing the games, although one had years ago 
been in a grand march. I needed that to get 
them in order. They ate a mammoth amount 
of cake, Indian sweetmeats, tea, oranges and 
bananas and the inevitable betel nut which 
they must chew at a celebration of any kind. 

“Then we migrated to the garden, where the 
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gardeners stood with their mouths open and 
forgot to go home because of the unaccus- 
tomed sight of Indian women actually run- 
ning. 

“| taught them drop the handkerchief, squir- 
rel in a tree, the Virginia reel (which they took 
to especially though they straggle frightfully) 
and the farmer in the dell translated into Hindi 
with my pundit in the morning. Try teaching 
a new game to people who can’t understand 
English with a song to be sung that you can’t 
understand, and you'll understand why I say 
the afternoon was strenuous. I hope later to 
work in principles of hygiene through games 
and stories if | can ever find stories that will 
adapt.” 


Interesting Children in Flowers.—Honor- 
able Hugh Gilmore, Superintendent of the 
Department of Public Affairs of the City of 
Williamsport, Pa., suggests that each munici- 
pality should annually in the month of October 
sell to school children at a minimum cost tulip, 
hyacinth and other fall planting bulbs and 
should offer prizes for the best product from 
such planting. White tulips might be raised 
by school children in such quantity that Moth- 
ers’ Day in May should always be provided 
with flowers at a minimum cost. 


In a Town of Five Thousand.—The greatest 
need in the City of Porterville, California, with 
a population of 5,000, was for a community 
playground which would be lighted and open 
evenings for family play and for the play of 
the older boys and girls. The solution, in the 
opinion of Miss Edith Thielke, director of 
recreation, lay in installing lights on the school 
playground which was already in operation. 
So a campaign of education was launched and 
community groups were aroused to the need, 
with the result that the City Council voted to 
appropriate $350 for the material and to pay 
the light bill. The employees of the Southern 
Edison Company volunteered to do the install- 
ing of the lights without charge on their half 
holidays, and the evening playground became 
an assured fact on March 17. Since that date 
there has been an average attendance of 125 
each evening. The girls go home at 9 o’clock, 
the boys at 9:30. Ifa girl’s home is at some 
distance from the playground, it is required 
that she be accompanied by one of her parents. 


The adults are eager to play and enthusiastic- 
ally join in the games. 


New Playground Enterprises—A  Play- 
ground Association has recently been organ- 
ized in Bristol, Rhode Island, with Mr. Charles 
B. Rockwell as President. A recreation com- 
mission is soon to be appointed to have super- 
vision of public playgrounds and of the public 
bathhouse. 

A number of New York cities are also taking 
steps to provide more adequate recreation. 
Middletown, New York, has organized a rec- 
reation commission to have charge of the 
city's recreational developments. In Lacka- 
wanna there has been created a Playground 
Association which is looking forward to the 
creation of an official commission. Herkimer 
reports a drive for funds, the success of which 
has surpassed all expectations, and the secur- 
ing of two and one-half acres of land. 


Handicraft Activities on a Large Scale.— 
Last vear the children of Port Huron, Michi- 
gan, received first prize in the Better Homes 
Contest for the model house which they built 
and furnished. This year they are erecting 
and equipping a second house which they will 
convert into a laboratory for further study. 

The entire community has had a share in 
the undertaking. Architectural drawings were 
supplied by an interested group of architects; 
the city excavated ground for the house on the 
school campus; the Chamber of Commerce 
furnished the brick, and contracting firms gave 
material for construction. Labor unions 
worked with the boys and directed the actual 
building operations. While the boys made the 
furniture, the girls wove rugs, sewed linen and 
made other household necessities. 


When completed, the house will be turned 
over for community uses. Meetings will be 
held there and activities of all kinds will flour- 
ish. 

“This is the way I expect to teach them good 
citizenship,’ explains Miss Elizabeth Carlisle, 
Director of the Department of Civics at the 
Washington Junior High School, who has 
done most of the planning. “The children are 
learning community civics from life. The 
model home gives them a wonderful opportu: 
nity for service.” 
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An Annual Clean-Up Day.—The University 
of New Hampshire at Durham has an interest- 
ing custom now eight years old. On what is 
known as “New Hampshire Day,” every mem- 
ber of the student body and faculty attired in 
old clothes gives a day’s work to improving 
the appearance of the University and to con- 
structing needed additions to the equipment 
and grounds. 

May 6th was “New Hampshire Day” in 
1924. Here are a few of the projects under- 
taken: 

Improvement of the landing at the ski jump 

Construction of a new Freshman _ baseball 
field 

Preparation of area to be flooded for a swim- 
ming pool and skating rink 


Construction of tennis courts 
Building of bathhouse, a float and a stage on 


the Oyster River 
Painting of bleachers for track and score board 

3ut the day was not entirely given over to 
work! At noon an outdoor luncheon was 
served on the campus; the college band played 
throughout the day to give inspiration to the 
toilers, and a special movie and dance brought 
the day to a close. 


A Memorial Organ.—Elliott School in New- 
ark, New Jersey, has installed an organ as a 
memorial to the fifteen graduates of the school 
who lost their lives in the World War. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Charles Schaffer, 
principal of the school, and of his teachers and 
pupils, $10,300 was raised to pay for the organ. 
On April 22 the formal presentation of the 
organ to the city and its dedication took place. 
The organ will be used for recitals and con- 
certs for the general public. 


Government Playgrounds in Italy.—Mario 
Giani, writing from Rome, Italy, reports that 
playgrounds are to be established near every 
school in Italy, each with an adequately trained 
physician or trained nurse, so that the play- 
grounds will become centers of community 
hygiene as well as places of well directed play 
and activity. A special department of the 
national Government has been established to 
deal with activities intended for the betterment 
of workers’ conditions, physically and morally, 
during the leisure hours. This department is 
interested in the physical education of the 
young, more especially in relation to the hours 
following the daily work. 


Summer Courses in Play.—Among the out. 
standing courses in play offered by sunimer 
schools is that of Washington University. 
St. Louis, Missouri, under the direction «/ Dr. 
Henry S. Curtis, Director of Hygiene and 
Physical Education, Department of Physical 
Education, State of Missouri. Two co irses 
are given—State Program of Physical [du- 
cation and a Course for Superintendents, |’rip- 
cipals and Physical Directors. Both courses 
include theory and practice and observation 
of St. Louis play centers. 


The University of Oregon conducts a course 
in the History and Meaning of the Play \ove- 
ment, at the Portland Summer School, viven 
by John C. Henderson, Supervisor of Recrea- 
tion of the Portland Bureau of Parks, and 
associate member of the faculty of the Port- 
land School of Social Work. The course cov- 
ers the origin of the Play Movement in the 
United States, the growth and history of the 
movement, and present day trends in recrea- 
tion. 


Court Says Children May Use Back Yards. 
—The right of tenement children to play in 
their back yards was affirmed by a unanimous 
decision announced by the Appellate Division 
of the Supreme Court in Brooklyn, reversing a 
decision by Justice Harry E. Lewis of the Su- 
preme Court, in which he dismissed a sum- 
mons and complaint in behalf of John Sarapin, 
aged seven, of 173 North Third Street, |}rook- 
lyn, against the Corrugated Machinery Com- 
pany, asking for $15,000 damages for alleged 
personal injuries. 

The back yard at 173 North Third Street is 
used by the company in common with thie tene- 
ment dwellers. It was charged in the com- 
plaint that John Sarapin, while playing in the 
yard, climbed on a piece of machinery owne! 
by the company, and, in falling on it, injured 
his hip. Justice Lewis dismissed the complaint 
on the ground that the company was not liable. 


Films for Children.— Mr. Crandall, owner 0! 
eleven theaters in Washington, has estallished 
children’s motion picture matinees and special 
educational pictures. In addition to the mo 
tion picture films a storyteller is provided 
The price of admission is twenty-five cents. 
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Re-living the Past.—The romance of the 
West and all its dramatic history were re- 
enacted in Walla Walla, Washington, in May, 
when the pioneer pageant How the West Was 
Ion was given under the direction of Percy J. 
The great Indian Council of 1855, 
stirring of Indian warfare, frontier 
scenes and episodes from the life of the early 
settlers were portrayed by actors, many of 
whom were the sons, daughters and grand- 
children of the pioneers who had actually lived 
through these scenes. 


Burrell. 
scenes 


Everychild in Joyland.— 
Place: The Land of Joy 
Time: Yesterday, today, tomorrow 

The scene is laid in the Isle of Fancy, sepa- 
rated from the World of Reality by the Bridge 
of Dreams, and presided over by the Spirit of 
Play. 

In this charming setting the Smith Memorial 


Playgrounds of Philadelphia presented its 


pageant at Fairmount Park on Saturday, June 
7. There were dances in which the children 
of many nations were united by the Spirit of 


Play. 
Now back again must the children go 
To the world of work-a-day, 
But they hold the dream, in their heart's de- 
Site, 
And the vision has come to stay. 
For the Spirit of Play unites them all 
In one bright brotherhood, 
And under our banners flying high 
They'll be free and merry and good. 


A Building Symposium.—Much information 
on the construction of buildings incorporating 
recreation features will be found in The Jewish 
Center for June containing a symposium on build- 
telling of the construction features 
of Jewish center buildings in a number of 


cities, 


ings at 


Music Developments in California—The 
steat success of the recent Eisteddfod in Ven- 
tura County has stimulated Southern Califor- 
la communities to affiliate themselves with 
the Pacific Music and Art Association in order 
that the movement may be extended through- 
out Southern ‘California. At a meeting of the 
Special Committee on Organization held on 
May 24. Mr. Frederick Hokin, who organized 
the Eisteddfod at ( )xnard, was made Chairman 


of the organization plan. Regional conference 
meetings to plan for the Eisteddfod will be 
called a few weeks previous to the general con- 
ference in early October. 


Sunday Afternoon Concerts.—The Commu- 
nity Orchestra conducted under the auspices 
of Elmira Community Service and Company 
L gave a series of concerts every Sunday 
afternoon during June at the Armory. The 
composers whose works were played at the 
first concert included Wagner, Sibelius, Bach, 
Bement and Meyerbeer. A violin contest fol- 
lowed the concert. 


A Notable Pageant.—In May the colored 
people of Youngstown, Ohio, presented the 
pageant The Milestones of a Race, Miss Ada 
Crogman of Community Service directing it. 
In five weeks the participants were trained 
and the costumes made. In writing up the 
pageant, Dr. William H. Hudnut, Chairman of 
the Interracial Committee, says, “To have 
produced in so short a time such an artistic 
and powerful presentation is certainly a very 
remarkable accomplishment.” 


Community Music Popular in Glendale.— 
Glendale, California, has organized a commu- 
nity symphony orchestra composed of fifty 
musicians. The orchestra made its first ap- 
pearance at the Easter Sunrise Service, when 
it accompanied the Choral Club. On March 
10 the Choral Club of Glendale went to Long 
Beach and gave a program before 3,000 people 
in the Municipal Auditorium. 

Another music opportunity provided by 
Community Service is the band, which re- 
hearses weekly. 


A Gift to Troy, New York.—Mr. John 
Knickerbocker has presented the City of Troy 
with a gift of fifty acres of land to be devel- 
oped as a recreation park in honor of his 
father, Thomas A. Knickerbocker. The gift 
when completed will probably involve an ex- 
penditure of $250,000. 

Mayor Harry E. Clinton has appointed a 
Recreation Commission of five members to 
take charge of the city’s recreation develop- 
ments. 


A Canvas Wading Pool.—The lire Depart- 
ment of Stamford, Connecticut, has devised an 
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ingenious type of wading pool and shower, 
which Chief Victor H. Veit of the Department 
states has proved very satisfactory. He de- 
scribes them as follows: 

“The pools are made of water-proof canvas 
17 by 17 feet, with brass grommets set 12 
inches apart. The frame made of 34 inch gal- 
vanized iron pipe when set up measures about 
16 feet square. The stanchions with floor flanges 
measure 12 inches from the ground. There 
are four unions, making it very easy to take 
the canvas apart. The canvas is hung on hooks 
made to rings which slide over the pipe. 

“The base of the sprinkler is made of con- 


crete with an old tire rim to form the wall, a 


Y4 inch pipe being imbedded in the center of 
the base. The stanchion, made of 1% inch 


galvanized iron pipe, is 8 feet high. The spray- 
ing device is constructed of brass reduced to 
a ¥% inch standard pipe size, the top or part 
forming the spray being a piece of brass 1% 
inch in diameter turned off on a 45 degree 
angle. The sprinkler is connected with a hy- 
drant with a length of 2% inch fire hose. The 


spray which results is about 10 feet in diame- 
ter.” 


The Athletic Situation in High Schools.— 
In the report of the meeting of the Eastern 
Section of the American Physical Education 
Association, which appeared in the June Pray- 
GROUND, mention was made of some of the 
points raised by Mr. William H. Geer of Har- 
vard University in his paper on Secondary School 
Athletics. Anyone wishing further information 
may secure it by writing Mr. Geer at Wadsworth 
House, Cambridge, (38), Mass., for a copy of 
his pamphlet on The Athletic Situation in High 
Schools. 


Resolutions on Recreation Adopted by the 
North Dakota Federation of Labor, May 5, 
1924.— 

Whereas, It is conceded that we are living in 
a strenuous, complex age, and that as a conse- 
quence all possible helpful influences need to 
be applied to make and keep human beings fit 
to meet successfully the demands of such an 
aye; and 

Whereas, Experience shows that in the reld of 
constructive recreation there are wonderful 
possibilities for building bodily health, vitality 
and nerve force, as well as giving deep human 
sz.tisfaction : 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, that the North 
Dakota State Federation of Labor in convyen- 
tion assembled hereby urges upon all its local 
bodies, first—to promote recreation activities 
in which all members and their families can 
participate ; second—to study the need in their 
several communities of larger facilities in the 
way of supervised playgrounds, athletic fields 
and community centers, and third—to take the 
necessary steps to improve conditions in these 
respects, having in mind the welfare and lhiap- 
piness of all the people, young and old. 


For More Life!—Various labor leaders ex- 
pressing themselves as to the mission o/ the 
Brookwood College in the labor movement 
generally endorse the idea of a workers’ col- 
lege at Brookwood to give the workers and the 
workers for workers’ organizations a broader 
cultural viewpoint of their problem. 

“Not only how to make a better living by 
means of technical skill and labor organization, 
but also how to claim the finest cultural herit- 
age of civilization in order to make a better 
life,” is the view of Brookwood’s mission enter- 
tained by Warren S. Stone of the Engineers’ 
Brotherhood. 

“It is not so much facts that the worker stu- 
dent needs to learn as the technic of handling 
these facts and making effective use of them.” 


Bertrand Russell for Four-Hour Day.—'‘\\e 
have fallen in love with machines so much 
that we think we ought to make our lives like 
the operation of machines,” said Bertrand Rus- 
sell in his lecture on Mechanism and Life. 
He contended that the invention of labor- 
saving machinery has caused people to do 
more work and reiterated his belief that a 
four-hour working day should be sufficient. 


A Practical Journal.—Volume VI of the 
Journal of the American Association for Pro- 
moting Hygiene and Public Baths contains the 
proceedings of the 1923 annual meeting held 
in Jersey City, May 11 and 12, 1923. Much 
practical information will be found in this vol- 
ume on swimming pool and public bath stand- 
ards and construction. The Journal also con- 
tains the result of a study of state regulation 
of public baths, swimming pools, laundry of 
wash houses, and comfort or convenience sta 
tions. 

Copies of the Journal may be secured from 
Mr. Arthur M. Crane, Manager, Roselle Park, 
New Jersey. 
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The Responsibility the Public Official 
for Initiating Community Recreation: 


Hon. Georce R. LUNN 


Lieutenant Governor, State of New York 


I am delighted to be here, to meet with this 
organization which is doing such splendid work 
throughout the United States. I am glad to be 
with you, and would be glad to be with you 
wherever you should meet. I am delighted to be 
in Springfield particularly because of its hallowed 
associations with one of America’s greatest states- 
men—America’s greatest statesman, one of the 
world’s greatest statesmen—a man that loved men, 
A man that loves his fellow men is the only kind 
of man that ever ought to be trusted in public 
office. To be in the town where Lincoln walked 
the streets is a great pleasure for us all. Lincoln 
loved the common people. That takes us all in. 
He said that God must have loved common people 
for He made so many of them. 


AMERICA’s GREATEST ASSET 


What is the real asset of America tonight? 
Naturally we might think of our territory, our 
landed acres, but it is not that. Our gold and sil- 
ver and copper. It is not that. Our fertile val- 
leys and our mountains in whose centers is untold 
wealth. We are grateful for all the raw materials 
we have in this nation of ours that may be fabri- 
cated and be a part of our advance and our pros- 
perity. But we can have all the material wealth 
there is and yet be poor. We may have piles of 
gold mountain high and yet be poverty stricken. 
We may have all the great and valuable resources 
of this nation within our hands as ours, and yet 
have not the things that weigh when we begin to 
understand the real values of life. It is not gold 
or silver or precious stones; the greatest asset of 
America today is her children. 

Let us start with that as a proposition. Either 
that is so or it is not so. If I can get a man 
to admit that I can take him right to the conclu- 
sion that we ought as a nation to care for those 
children all through their lives ; if he contends that 
children are not necessary to the next genera- 
tion, and are not the great thing, then of course 
one cannot do much with him. But let him admit 

*Ad 


Addr« 


a delivered at Recreation Congress, Springfield, Illinois, 
ctober 


» 1923. 


that all these children constitute our wealth and 
are our greatest asset, then we can get somewhere. 
Take our playgrounds. There are some among 
us who say that when they were young they did 
not need playgrounds. The other day in New 
York State we were talking about the importance 
of better rural education, that the boy and girl 
on the farm have the same inherent right to edu- 
cation that the boy and girl in the city have. 
One man, the head of a farmer’s association, got 
up and said: “I am the product of the rural school 
—(he did not need to say it )—and if it was good 
enough for me it is good enough for anybody else. 
We have got to cut down taxes.” 


ECONOMY 


We want economy, but that does not consist 
always in cutting down taxes, nor in lack of ex- 
penditure. Sometimes big expenditures are the 
essence of true economy. Sometimes we have 
what we call a “political economy” meeting, where 
a man who is running for office shouts that taxes 
must come down, and he pulls them down in his 
speech. He gets into office, and in order to make 
good he does cut expenses by every rule of false 
economy. He says, “The state institutions will 
have to wait for repairs.” He vetoes all needed 
improvement, even though we need a new asylum 
because the old one is overcrowded and inmates 
are sleeping in the corridors because officials in 
the past year thought they were practicing econ- 
omy. He cuts down till he has a budget that is 
less than his predecessor’s and he thinks he has 
done a big thing. What happens? The next man 
to follow says the same thing. He does nothing ; 
he fails to repair the old or to build new and 
needed state institutions. The time will soon 
come when shame will burn the faces of every 
citizen of the state because of the failure to do 
the thing that ought to have been done, and some 
brave soul will have to do it all in one year. That 
is what we call political economy. That lets 
human beings suffer for the sake of a speech. 

I have no use for false economy. I have been 
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elected to office four times in Schenectady and 
have spent money every time. The last time I 
was elected my opponent said, “We have got to 
I opened the campaign and told the 
people that Schenectady was one of seven second 
class cities of the state and that Schenectady had 
the highest tax rate of all. That is the way I 
began. Then I asked, “Where did this money 
go?” and I told them it had gone into parks and 
playgrounds. “Do you want them cut?” I asked. 
“No,” the audience replied. “No, no, these chil- 
dren are growing strong on the playgrounds and 
parks. That must not be cut.” Then I spoke of 
the hospital appropriation, and said that an in- 


economize.” 


crease was needed. The audience agreed. Then 
I went through the list of things that I felt were 
necessary, and they stood by me. The other can- 
didate’s slogan was, ‘‘We must have more econ- 
omy,” and lo, the good people of Schenectady 
gave me a larger vote than they ever gave anyone 
except last year when they all voted for me as 
lieutenant governor—whether to get rid of me 
or not is another matter! There come times when 
we must curb expenditures as far as possible, but 
if we do so at the expense of the future we are 
not doing anything to help the present or the 
future because the bills will accumulate and will 
eventually have to be paid. 
EDUCATING THE COMMUNITY 

When it comes to playgrounds and parks some- 
times you have to educate your community. I 
pled for parks and playgrounds before I was 
mayor and my remarks seemed to be wasted on 
Finally I happened to think of 
a great vacant block, fenced in, but with openings 


the desert air. 


in the fence where thousands of men walked 
through every day on their way to work in the 
General Electric. Now, if there is one thing that 
will make a man ask questions it is to stop him 
from doing something he is accustomed to do. I 


thought, “We will establish a playground there 


and the men will have to walk around it, but they 
That is exactly 
what I did. I raised the money privately and 
established a playground in just about the center 


will see the children playing. 


of the lot, and these men, coming as was their 
wont to the particular place to go through, were 
stopped from walking through, but we had left 
plenty of room for them to see through. They 
stood and watched the children, and it was not 
long before they began to ask, “Why can’t we 
have playgrounds like that in our section of the 
city?” Then shortly after that I was elected 


mayor, and how I did spend money! We bouvht 
parks—not one, but four of them, and we puid 
for them; and we established playgrounds— ot 
one, but twenty of them. What has been the re- 
sult? New York State has high standing in 
physical education and they have tests made. 
They made a test of the children in Schenectidy 
and in every other city in the state, and our city 
stood highest for physical efficiency. Why? id 
it just happen so? No. You cannot grow a 
flower by throwing a stone. You have got to sow 
a seed, 

When I talk about parks and playgrounds and 
recreation I am talking about something as essen- 
tial for the children of the cities as is the nee to 
maintain the physical body. They will find play 
somewhere, and in the larger cities they are aj)t to 
find it in places that will lead them astray an be 
against the best interests of the city. Where you 
find recreation centers with well-equipped play- 
grounds you find a decrease in juvenile delin- 
quency. Take the community that has no inter- 
est in its children and you will find delinquents 
among children in very high ratio. Take the city 
that loves its children and takes care of them and 
you will find the ratio of delinquents decreasing. 

The work this organization is doing is one of 
the proofs that America is determined that the 
child shall have its rightful opportunity. \Ve 
have stood always for education, and we will 
stand for recreation. But there are a great many 
children who do not get much in that line. | do 
not know about Illinois, but I know about con- 
ditions in some other states, and while your work 
is not altogether that of preventing child labor the 
work you are doing is so closely associated with 
it that you cannot be a stranger to the attempts 
made to put that blot on our escutcheon. So 
long as child labor exists in this country so long 
will there be a blot on the ’scutcheon of American 
honor, and a handicap on American progress. 
Once a man said that “this nation cannot remain 
one-half free and one-half slave.” He was a 
martyr to that conviction, and the world now sings 
his praises everywhere, for Lincoln was an 
American who saw deep into the truth, and we 
claim him as ours, although humanity claims him. 
He is a man of the ages, one of the great souls 
that followed out his convictions regardless of 
consequences. So we can say that this nation can- 
not remain if certain portions of the children are 
well cared for and the others are forgotten. My 
children are well cared for, but I cannot be happy 

(Continued on page 305) 
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What Opportunity for Recreation Means 


in the Development of Our Future 
Citizenship 


Ii you will dip into the musty tomes of our 
municipal library you will find that in 1807 a 
Commission was appointed to lay out such por- 
tions of Manhattan Island as were still unde- 
veloped; and that four years later this Com- 
mission did submit a plan to Mayor DeWitt Clin- 
ton covering eight miles of undeveloped region 
and which provided for an increased mapped 
acreage about six times that of 1807. This rep- 
resented the first genuine effort toward a com- 
prehensive development of the city, although un- 
fortunately the rectilinear instead of the square 
development imposed at that time was preserved 
through the years with the regrettable result that 
the solution of our traffic problem is today one 
of almost insuperable difficulty. 

The Commissioners of 1807 decided that, in- 
asmuch as the city would in all probability reach 
as far as Thirty-fourth Street and that the one 
hundred thousand population of their day would 
swell to some four hundred thousand a half cen- 
tury later, ample room should be set aside for the 
coming as well as their present generation. In 
justification of their seeming liberality in mapping 
out undeveloped areas and in their estimates of 
increased population, the commissioners wrote: 

“To some it may be a matter of surprise that 
so much has been laid out as a city; to others it 
may be a subject of merriment that the commis- 
sioners have provided space for a greater popu- 
lation than is collected at any spot this side of 
China. It is improbable that for centuries to come 
the grounds north of Harlem Flat will be cov- 
ered with houses, yet to have come short of the 
extent laid out might have defeated just expecta- 
tions, and to have gone further might have fur- 


C Extracts from address by Murray Hulbert at the Recreation 
vongress, Springfield, Illinois, October 12, 1923. (Mr. Hulbert 
is the President of the Board of Aldermen of New York City— 
acting Mayor of New York City—a member of the Elks National 
Social and Community Welfare Committee; Vice-President of the 
‘ A. UL. and member Executive Committee, American Library 
“4580Cla 


Hon. Murray HuLsBert 


nished materials to the pernicious spirit of specu- 
lation.” 

The question of acquiring lands for park pur- 
poses appears to have been as troublesome a mat- 
ter at that time as it has been ever since and in an 
apparent endeavor to placate those who might 
murmur as to the cost as well as those who would 
have approved a more liberal extension of park 
property, the Commissioners explained : 

“The question therefore was not and cannot 
be whether there should be a grand parade but 
where it should be placed and what should be its 
size, and here again it is to be lamented that in 
this late day the parade could not be brought fur- 
ther south and made larger than it is without in- 
curring a frightful expense. The spot nearest 
to that part of the city already built which could 
be selected with any regard to economy is at Ink- 
langberg in the vicinity of Kip’s Bay. That it 
is too remote and too small shall not be denied 
but it is presumed that those who may be inclined 
to criticism on that score may feel somewhat 
modified when the collector shall call for their 
portion of the large and immediate tax which even 
this small and remote parade will require.” 

For the next forty years, New Yorkers appear 
to have enjoyed immunity from any great ex- 
pense incident to park acquisition until about 1853 
when the first tract for Central Park was acquired 
at a cost of $7,800 an acre and a second tract 
some six years later which could not be pur- 
chased for less than $20,000 an acre. 

This is noteworthy of mention as bearing on 
the economic, aside from the aesthetic and prac- 
tical, value of our park acquisitions. It is rec- 
orded that since the first land was acquired for 
Central Park some seventy years ago the gradual 
acquisitions have brought the total expenditures 
for the completion of the park to $7,389,727, but 
that today this beautiful park of 879 acres of 
woodland and meadow, lake and pond, is valued 
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by our tax department at $225,000,000—an in- 
crease in value over thirty times the original out- 
lay independent of the equally pleasing knowledge 
that the value of the surrounding property has 
been enhanced in still greater proportion. The 
enhancement in the value of the Central Park 
lands presents to my mind an incontrovertible 
argument to those who being unmoved at the 
educational or recreative possibilities of a park 
constantly echo the empty cry of excessive cost. 

The City of New York, which in the 
capacity of Acting Mayor, I have the honor to 
represent, has endeavored with a diligence in- 
creasing with the years, to nurture its soil for 
the growth of beautiful womanhood and virile 
manhood. If the harvest has not been as plenti- 
ful as might have been expected from so vast a 
domain and if the growth of thistles has become 
inordinately large in the field of our population, 
we must plead in extenuation the laissez-faire 
attitude of many years, accounted for, to some 
extent, by the time encroachments of urgent prob- 
lems clamorously crying out for attention. . . . 

Acknowledging our thanks for all that we owe 
to the past for the 8615 acres of park land that 
we enjoy and which has given us a larger park 
area proportionately than any other large city, we 
are not, however, inclined to make generous al- 
lowances for the existing lack of adequate and 
coordinated playground facilities. The abnormal 
density of our population and the menacing traffic 
congestion, unforeseen by our earlier predecessors 
have been within the knowledge of all charged 
with the administration of our city government 
for almost the past quarter century. 

Shortly before the consolidation of Greater 
New York in 1898 a committee, appointed for 
the purpose of reporting upon the playground 
situation, attributed the outcropping of lawless- 
ness among children to a lack of proper play 


spaces. This was merely an acknowledgment of 


a situation only too well known to exist, and so 
far as can be learned it was not followed by any 
wholehearted effort at amelioration. 

Every year since that time we have had sociolo- 
gists and welfare agencies undoubtedly well inten- 
tioned, emphasizing the findings of that committee 
and dolorously pointing to official records which 
would indicate that forty per cent. of the juvenile 
delinquency of New York City was merely the 
subversive expression of the play instinct of the 
child deprived of its normal outlet. 

From time to time attempts were made, in re- 
sponse to public clamor, to tackle the playground 


problem, various municipal departments being di- 
rected to establish new playgrounds and _ play 
spaces. It was not long thereafter when we had 
the Department of Parks, the Commissioner oj 
Docks, the Commissioner of the former Depart- 
ment of Bridges, the Borough Presidents, and the 
Board of Education, all endeavoring to do their 
best in this direction, but nullifying the maximum 
of results by a lack of cooperative effort and a 
proper cordination due to the absence of centrali- 
zation. A Public Recreation Commission estab- 
lished by legislative enactment in 1911, which 
was presumably intended to provide a central 
body for public recreational matters, was legis- 
lated out of office in 1915 by the same official 
agency which created it. 

Perhaps the most significant steps taken by 
the city toward the fulfillment of its social service 
obligations was made about ten years ago when 
a height of buildings commission was appointed 
to advance recommendations for the regulation of 
the height of buildings and the area of open space 
as well as the restriction of residential streets 
against the encroachment of trade and industry. 
A few years later the recommendations of this 
Commission, substantially agreed to by the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, were adopted 
by that Board and since that time the policy of 
rational city planning has been in operation. 

In addition to the more evenly balanced de- 
velopment of the city which has followed in the 
wake of that far-sighted policy the availability of 
residential streets for play purposes during cer- 
tain hours of the day instantly suggested itself. 
An idea of the progress made toward the more 
widespread establishment of these streets may be 
had from the record that today there are at least 
six closed streets in every police precinct in 
Greater New York where the children may romp 
and play without fear of bodily injury from 
swiftly moving vehicles. 

If one is tempted to say that this is a rather 
inexpensive device for the wealthy city of New 
York to employ, let me say that the experience 
of this city as well as that of some four or five 
other large centres of population is that the boy 
or girl of twelve years and under will not go to 
a greater distance than five blocks from home t 
the best-appointed playground in the world, and 
observers have noted with a twinkle of the eye 
the yawning emptiness of extensive playgrounds 
with hundreds of little children a few blocks away 
cavorting in the reckless atmosphere of a danger 
ous street. It is also true that to establish play- 
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grounds in every district where needed by the 
acquisition of property and the demolition of 
buildings would entail a cost not possible of 
financing even with the city’s total borrowing 
margin, 

Our present park and recreational facilities 
exclusive of the improvised play streets comprise 
some 250 playgrounds under the jurisdiction of 
the Board of Education with very complete pro- 
grams of active recreation and athletics through- 
out the summer and 200 recreation centres for 
working boys and girls during the winter, also 
108 playgrounds administered by the Park De- 
partments with 9 recreation piers, gymnasiums, 
bathing beaches, public golf links, public tennis 
courts, baseball diamonds, ball grounds, numerous 
public baths under the jurisdiction of the Borough 
Presidents, and the 9,500 foot boardwalk at Coney 
Island, which is 20 feet wider than the widest 
part of the famous Atlantic City boardwalk. 
There must also be included the recreational 
centres established by philanthropic and neighbor- 
hood associations. 

Yet the combined recreational facilities both of 
official and private agencies do not afford accom- 
modations for more than one-third of the children 
for whom we should provide. Further extensions 
must be made. This city, in common with all oth- 
ers, recognizes that a failure adequately to provide 
for that essential side of child life developed out- 
side the school room is storing up for the city 
a train of ills which will ultimately rear their ugly 
heads in the shape of increased juvenile delin- 
quency and mature criminality far exceeding the 
cost which preventive measures would have en- 
tailed. 

In this connection | am glad to announce that 
we are counting upon still further acquisitions for 
park and playground purposes made possible by 
the recent passage of an amendment in the New 
York State Legislature which permits the State 
to turn over to the city, town or village within its 
limits, unappropriated lands for parks, recrea- 
tional or reforestation purposes. Pursuant to 
the provisions of that statute, the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment forwarded an_ official 
request to the Commissioners of the Land Office 
for the release to the city of some 25 parcels of 
land in the different boroughs. With but a small 
expenditure these properties can be diverted from 
barren tracts, devoid of present usefulicss or 
attractiveness, into breathing spaces and play 
centers of which we have too few in the densely 
populous quarters of the city. 


Where public or private funds are expended 
for recreational purposes commensurate returns 
are, of course, logically to be expected. A proper 
concentration of responsibility and coordination 
of effort in the administration of our present and 
prospective play and recreational centres will, we 
feel quite sure, guarantee such returns and ex- 
pedite the solution of New York’s recreational 
problem. Toward this end Mayor Hylan recently 
appointed a committee of twenty-one public-spir- 
ited citizens, particularly serviceable because of 
their knowledge and experience of the recrea- 
tional needs of the city, to make an intensive study 
of our recreational facilities with a view to pre- 
venting a duplication of work and a dissipation 
of effort. This committee will endeavor to pro- 
mote an indoor as well as outdoor expansion of 
so-called community centres available for the use 
of all ages and at the same time strive to put into 
operation an all-year round recreational program 
which, while taking due cognizance of the im- 
portance of play activities for the children, will 
seek to interest adults as well in athletics and 
social recreation and thereby bring neighbors 
close together in the consciousness of common in- 
terest. By this new alignment of one phase of 
our social service activities in a manner to bring 
forth the maximum of its inherent possibilities we 
are frankly looking beyond the immediate ad- 
vantage to the individual to the greater good to 
the community which will accrue from the re-cre- 
ation of a sturdier and more appreciative citizen- 
ship. 

Then, too, we are anticipating the generous 
cooperation of outside agencies such as private 
playground and recreation associations as well as 
fraternal and philanthropic groups. And I say 
confidently and without an airy optimism that 
with a pooling of our interests for the communal 
good we are justified in prophesying the early 
realization of a successful plan of coordinated 
recreation activity. 

At this juncture I should make mention of that 
organization whose spreading antlers have reached 
far beyond the confines of the Elks’ enclosure. 
At the Atlantic City Grand Lodge Reunion there 
was presented the suggestion by a special commit- 
tee of the New York State Elks’ Association that 
every Elk Lodge be urged to purchase or other- 
wise acquire the necessary property and to equip 
and maintain a playground to be known as Elks’ 
Field—where adequate playgrounds have not al- 
ready been otherwise provided—such playground 
to be dedicated to public use with a view to en- 
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courage the youth of America to engage in ath- 
letics. 

The Good. of the Order Committee, to which 
this suggestion was referred, reported favorably 
thereon and at the Atlanta Convention last July 
there was adopted the policy that the Elks should 
do everything within their power to encourage 
the establishment and maintenance of playgrounds 
wherever possible. 

In accordance with this altruistic policy New 
York City had the pleasure within the past year 
of receiving from the Elks the newly transformed 
Annunciation Park, which represents the first of 
the series of playgrounds which the Social and 
Community Welfare Committee of Lodge No. 1 
plans to equip and establish throughout Greater 
New York. A neglected little spot at Rutgers 
Park having little to catch the eye but a dilapi- 
dated fence received a new lease of life under the 
solicitous handling of the Elks and became the 
second donation of the Order to the child welfare 
of New York. On Decoration Day still another 
playground near the tangy salt breezes of the 
East River was completely equipped and turned 
Over in its entirety by the Elks for the use and 
recreation of the boys and girls of that neighbor- 


Nine other play centres in the Borough 
of Manhattan have been completely equipped 
with new apparatus where none existed or have 
had replacement of worn-out apparatus by the 


hood. 


voluntary action of the Elks. 

The playgrounds thus established in the City 
of New York are permanent monuments to the 
spirit and influence and prestige of the Elks. As 
that organization is seeing to it that all our boys 
shall have the opportunity to develop their char- 
acters and physiques on proper play fields by the 
establishment of these facilities in every com- 
munity in the Island, there is commended to all 
similar bodies the advisability of the adoption 
of a like humanitarian policy in the interest of 
those who in the last analysis are the very bed- 
rock of our American commonwealth. . . . 


The Kind of Play Leader- 
ship Needed 


The New York Evening Mail of October 1, 
1923, carried the following article: 

At the conference on play to be held at Spring- 
field, Ill., this month under the auspices of the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, Acting Mayor Murray Hulbert is to deliver 


an address on “What Opportunity for Recreati: 
Means in the Development of Our Future Ci 
zenship.” It means a great deal and the up-t 
date cult of recreation is in its way as important 
as the pursuit of learning or “efficiency.” 

The old maxim that “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy” holds good today as w: 
as in the past, and presumably it will be a law of 
nature until the end of time. It is just as true 
of adults, of graybeards, as it is of infancy or 
adolescence. In essence it is relief from mo- 
notony. It does not necessarily mean frivolity, 
though gayety and trifling should not be altogether 
excluded. Reaction, change, are the valuable ele- 
ments in recreation as distinguished from work 
on the one hand and rest on the other, and any- 
thing which secures those conditions and which 
is consistent with propriety of conduct may well 
be welcomed into the field of play. 

One quality, play, recreation should have above 
all things. It should be left so far as possible to 
the fancy and free will of the player. It is of the 
very nature of work—the work of the many in 
highly organized society—that it is done under 
control. A few plan, a few direct, the multitude 
spend their lives carrying out the ideas and the 
orders of others, very often a mere detail of a 
rigidly schemed program. Naturally, the cray- 
ing of the victims of coordinated work runs to- 
ward the exercise of free will, free agency, expan- 
sion of their own souls as often as possible in 
activities which are the very negation of their 
daily grind. 

The principle holds good just as much for the 
schoolboy and the schoolgirl as for the factory 
operative or the commercial drudge. The re- 
bound of spirits that makes the emptying of a 
school a boisterous moment, that makes the lunch 
hour in the streets of New York at once so gay 
and so garrulous, expresses the relief that is ex- 
perienced at relaxation of control. The managers 
of playgrounds, the makers of recreation pro- 
grams, should always bear this truth in mind. 
Elaborate, personally conducted games and 
amusements are only a degree less repressive 
than the toil of the schoolroom, the factory or the 
store. What the recreation seeker of eight of 
eighteen or eighty desires is to do what he (or 
she) likes in his (or her) own way. 

Indeed more tact, knowledge of human nature 
and self-effacement are required in those who are 
in charge of what is carelessly called the lighter 
side of life than in those who direct business of 
give serious instruction. 
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lennsylvania is the first State in the country 


to legislate for county and township recreation ; 
Chester County is the first county in the State to 
take advantage of the legislation and to provide 
recreation on a county-wide basis under an offi- 
cially appointed recreation board. In 1919 Act 
No. 322 was passed, giving the County Commis- 
sioner the privilege of appointing a Board of Rec- 
reation Commissioners and making an appro- 
priation for the work. This act was amended in 
1921 (Act No. 227) to give township supervisors 
the same privilege. In 1920 the County Commis- 
sioner appointed a Board of Recreation and in 
1921 the County Board of Recreation appointed 
a Superintendent of Recreation. 


What It Has Meant to the County 


Under the plan in operation in Chester County, 
small communities and rural districts are being 
helped to develop the leadership which will mean 
richer recreational opportunity. Slowly but 
surely the farmer, who in so many instances finds 
it difficult to appreciate the relationship of play 
to happy, healthful, prosperous living, is learning 
to give time to play and to make plans whereby 
his wife and children will have time to play. The 
farmer has a long, hard-working day. He often 
needs the assistance of his children to complete 
the daily work, but he is confronted with the fact 
that the boys are leaving home for higher pay and 
for what seems to them a more attractive way 
of earning that pay. He is, as a result, beginning 
to see that wholesome recreation is an ally in 
meeting the problem. And so the farmer, as well 
as the idealist, is helping to make the recreation 
program community-wide. 


Home and School Leagues Are Helping 


Many agencies are helping in the program. 
Home and school leagues for some time have 
aided in the social and recreational life of their 
communities. Many of them are calling on the 
Recreation Department to help them in broaden- 
ing their programs. The result has been the de- 
velopment of athletics, the organization of ladies’ 
auxiliaries to the leagues and social evenings in 
the homes with forty or fifty neighbors coming 
together for good times. 


An Experiment in County Recreation 


The Superintendent of Recreation Board of Chester County, West Chester, Pennsylvania 


Nurses Share in the Program 


One of the most unique features of the pro- 
gram is the Recreation Club for Pupil Nurses at 
the County Hospital through which many social 
affairs have been enjoyed, and a great deal of in- 
terest has resulted in making the living room of 
the Nurses’ Home more comfortable and attrac- 
tive. 


With the Girl Scouts 


The County Girl Scout Troop composed of 
patrols organized in different parts of the county 
is helping supply girls of the teen age with whole- 
some, character-building recreation. 


A Community Hall a Much Appreciated Gift 


One township has been the fortunate recipient 
of the gift by a public spirited citizen of a com- 
munity hall. Here all sorts of good times take 


An Otp Mitt Wuicu Has BEEN Converted INTO A 
CoMMUNITY CENTER 


place—entertainments, dances, game evenings, 
festivals and plays. 


Once a Mill—Now a Community Center 


In another township an old mill is functioning 
as an active community center. It is the out- 
growth of the Recreation Club which, finding its 
meeting place inadequate, remodeled an old mill 
to suit its purpose. On entering the building one 
finds a very pleasing surprise. The hall is fur- 
nished with chairs not only for adults but with 
a dozen or so for little children, and a piano, 
There are good pictures on the wall, and a table 
with a scarf and candlesticks helps give a home- 
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284 AN EXPERIMENT IN COUNTY RECREATION 


like atmosphere to the place. The kitchen—com- 
plete in every detail—is a joy. The dressing room 
back of the stage is equipped with a mirror, dress- 
ing table and toilet appointments, attractively up- 
holstered chairs and tapestries. The Club ar- 
ranges some very original programs for its meet- 
ings and it is planning for an increased use of the 
building through a ladies’ auxiliary and a chil- 
dren’s club. 


In the Rural Schools 


Recreation under leadership at recess is gradu- 
ally being introduced into the rural schools 
through the efforts of the Recreation Department. 


SoME OF THE Pupit Nurses WuHo Enjoy THE RECREA- 
TIONAL FACILITIES PROVIDED AT *THE 
County 


At the County Fair 


The County Fair has benefitted by the activities 
of the Department in providing recreation at the 
Fair through an athletic meet, folk dancing, com- 
munity singing and an exhibition of handwork 
made by the children on the playgrounds. 


The Christmas Spirit Everywhere 

A wonderful Christmas spirit pervaded the 
county at the holiday time. Everyone was asked 
to celebrate between 7 and 8 o’clock on Christmas 
Eve. Church bells were rung and carolers 
traveled in automobiles, stopping at every house 


where a welcoming candlelight shone in the win- 
dow. Frequent announcements in the paper ani 
a daily carol published in the local paper during 
the week previous to Christmas kept the Christ- 
mas celebration before the county. 


A New Neighborhood Spirit 


The Recreation Clubs, one of which conducts 
an extension library, ladies’ auxiliaries to the 
clubs, Girl Scout patrols and the playgrounds used 
by adults as well as by children, are bringing 
about an awakening in the neighborhoods in 
which they exist and are putting a new interest 
in the community life. Each township and bor- 
ough is being asked to appoint a recreation com- 
mittee of five members to cooperate with the 
County Board of Recreation in making possible 
a recreation program for every community. One 
of the goals which the Board has in mind is the 
securing of swimming and skating facilities for 
all and the use in every community of halls with 
floor space for social gatherings. 


Visitors’ Day AT THE CAMP OF THE CHESTER COUNTY 
Girt Scout Troop 


The experiment in county recreation in Chester 
County has shown it to be a very effective way of 
reaching the small communities, of developing 
leadership and of permeating the entire county 
with a new conception of the value of community 
life. 


profit. 


trial exploitation. 


COMMUNITY SERVICE 
My husband, as well as myself, always refused to draw from our discovery any material 
We have published, since the beginning, without reserve, the process that we used to 
prepare the radium. We took out no patent and we did not reserve any advantage in any indus- 
I still believe that we have done right. 
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Bathing Beaches in Minneapolis 


By 


Kart B. RAyMonD 


Director of Recreation Board of Park Commissioners 


Because of the large number of lakes in Min- 
neapolis, there being ten within the city limits, 
bathing is one of the city’s most popular sports. 
The Park Board maintains public bathing beaches 
with bathhouse accommodations at several of 
these lakes—Calhoun, Nokomis, Glenwood and 
Camden. 


PROCEDURE AT BATHHOUSE 


Patrons entering the bathhouse secure a ticket 
from the cashier’s office in the central lobby, the 
fee paid covering the charges of their lockers and 
whatever supplies they wish in the line of suits, 
towels, caps, hose and water wings. After secur- 
ing their supplies they pass through the suit room, 
the entrances to which are through a registering 
An attendant takes this ticket and 
furnishes the patron with the required supplies. 
A Valuables Room is provided in which the pa- 
trons’ valuables are cared for. The bather places 
his valuables in an envelope bearing his name, 
receiving a coupon receipt which he takes with 
him. The envelope and the coupon are stamped 
by a numbering machine with the same number. 
Upon leaving the bathhouse he presents the cou- 
pon to the attendant and receives his package 
of valuables, signing his name on the coupon. 
This signature must correspond with the signature 
placed upon the envelope upon entering. 


turnstile. 


LOCKERS 


Reaching the locker room the patron finds the 
locker corresponding to the number on the key 
Which the attendant has given him. He deposits 
his clothes in the locker and retains his key which 
is attached to a 6” rubber ring worn about the 
neck. Exit to the beach is through a continuously 
running shower and a shallow pool of water 4” 
indepth. The purpose of this is to prevent bath- 
ers from entering the locker by means of the exit. 


It also serves to wash the sand off the bather’s 
feet. 


ExItTs 


When leaving the bathhouse the patron has one 
means of exit through a turnstile turning in one 


direction only. An attendant collects the patron’s 
key and other bathing supplies at the exit. By 
the color of the rubber ring on the bather’s key 
the attendant is able to determine whether the 
bather has his own suit which he is entitled to 
take with him, or has a rented suit. Charges for 
accommodations are: Lockers, 15c.; suits 20c.; 
towels, 5c.; bathing caps, hose, water wings, and 
other sundry supplies, 5c. each; bathing trunks, 
5c. For children under fifteen years of age, lock- 
ers are free. 


DEPARTMENTS 


There are three departments in each bathhouse : 
one for men, one for women, the third for boys. 
The men’s department is situated at the right, the 
women’s at the left of the main lobby. There are 
no dressing rooms provided for the boys, batteries 
of lockers with dressing bunks between being 
used. Accommodations are similar in the room 
for men with the exception that a few dressing 
rooms are provided. Batteries of lockers in double 
tiers with batteries of dressing rooms between 
them in the ratio of one room to five lockers are 
provided for the women. 


EmpLoyeD WoRKERS 


A manager and an assistant manager are in 
charge of the bathhouse. The assistant manager 
serves from 8 a.m. to 2 p.m., when the manager 
takes charge remaining until closing time—10 p.m. 

A corps of life guards are on hand, who must 
qualify in severe tests of their all-around aquatic 
ability. At least one guard is always on duty 
during the hours when the bathhouse is open. It 
is the manager’s duty to increase the force of 
guards as the crowds increase, so that during the 
period of maximum attendance six or seven 
guards will be on duty. One guard is always in 
a boat out beyond the diving platforms; others 
are stationed on small platforms and distributed at 
intervals covering the whole length of the beach. 
Each guard is provided with a whistle which he 
blows in case he enters the water to give help or 
make a rescue. By this method he summons other 
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BATHING BEACHES IN MINNEAPOLIS 


j 


guards to his assistance. (Guards also supervise tems, but in the long run the floods are more eco- 

the conduct of bathers in the water. nomical. The suspended lights are rather expen- 
A matron is in charge of the women’s locker sive to maintain because it is necessary to take 

room within which is a special room for children them down each fall on account of the ice. 

and mothers with young children. Suits worn by 

bathers must conform to the regulations posted in RopinGc Orr THE BEACHES 

the bathhouse which have been adopted by the 


All the beaches are roped off at two different 


depths. The first rope line is stretched at the 

LIGHTING three-foot depth; the second line at the four and 

At two of the beaches 1000-Watt lights hung one-half or five-foot depth. There is a specially 

over the beach and water are used. At the others roped area for the smaller children, and adults 

flood lights are in use. There is not a great deal are not allowed in this section unless they are 
of difference in the lighting quality of the two sys- with small children. 


Captain Percy Redfern Creed, former expert of the London Times in a recent interview re- 
ported in the New York Times, urged friendly rivalry in sports between groups of American 
and English athletes as a means of establishing international good will. 

“Through what medium can the English-speaking peoples be brought together? Is there 
any relationship in which men of different nations can meet and agree? There is one, 
and, so far as I have been able to discover, one only—sports and games. It is up to the sports- 
men of the world to get together and to infuse into the public opinion of the world and its own 
country the spirit of sportsmanship, for in this spirit lies the only hope of man. It is up to 
America to lead the way. She holds the yachting cup, the polo cup, the international horse 
racing cup, and most of the championships in games and athletics. A gesture from the sports- 
men of America would have far-reaching and immediate reactions. 

“There are just as good sportsmen among the working men as among the millionaires. Let 
the coal miners of Pennsylvania challenge the pitmen of Durham in England to meet in friendly 
rivalry at every sport and game in which both are interested. 

“Let the working men sportsmen of America and England get together, and gain the mutual 
understanding and respeet born of a healthy competition, in which the mask, the finesse, and the 
ulterior motive of the policitian have no place.” 
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DAY IN ROMANCE-LAND 


A Day in Romance-Land 
By 
EMOGENE STODDARD COLMAN 


Dreams came true one day when Huckleberry 
Finn and Tom Sawyer, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch, Uncle Tom and Topsy and many 
another delightful personage arrived, bag and 
baggage, at Portland, Oregon, during Juvenile 
Protection Month. 

Among the several hundred visitors in this live- 
ly crowd were King Arthur, hatted and helmeted, 
upon his white charger; Three Chinese Cousins, 
tiny, smiling and attractively gowned; Bo-Peep; 
Master Skylark; saucy Sis Hopkins; brave Ivan- 
hoe and so on until the assemblage seemed to in- 
clude children’s favorites from everywhere. 
They had, for this one day, stepped from between 
book-covers to become real. 

Visualized by the buoyant belief of childhood, 
each visitor lived the character he represented. 
The everyday-self was relegated to the back- 
ground as John became Robin Hood or King 
Richard, and Mary was the real Alice in Won- 
derland. Notwithstanding the attractiveness of 
the characters, interest was not self-centered. A 
joyous and often hilarious intermingling resulted 
from the effort of each envoy to meet and wel- 


come every other representative from romance 
land. 


It was a happy coming-to-life of favorites from 
fairy kingdoms, a delightful get-together of ju- 
venile readers who had gone beyond texts and 
reached the spirit of books. That it was Juvenile 
Protection Month meant nothing to most of the 
youngsters. But that they were living the stories 
they loved meant much. 

After traffic for several blocks had been halted, 
two pages, dressed in silver and carrying the 
motto: My strength is as the strength of ten, be- 
cause my heart is pure, led the parade of 350 
boys and girls from bookland. They were joined 
by representatives of Boy Scouts, Junior Red 
Cross, Campfire Girls, B’nai B’rith, Girl Scouts, 
The Junior Audubon Society, The Humane So- 
ciety, Central Library, Playgrounds, Oregon 
Agricultural extension work through Boys’ Clubs 
picturesque with rake, hoe and spade, and Girls’ 
Clubs with practical examples of their canning 
and jelly-making, until the line of march num- 
bere] more than 900 youngsters. Twenty-five 
boys from the state school furnished music. 

At the reviewing stand parent-teachers, libra- 


“Our CuHinese Cousins” As THey APPEARED IN THE 
Book ParApE HELp IN PortLANp, OREGON 


rians, city officials, school superintendents and 
civic club leaders were a unit in the acclaim: “By 
all means let Children’s Book Parade become an 
annual event. Not as an adjunct to other activi- 
ties, but in this newer phase—for the joy in it- 
self—for its value to childhood.” 

When the spell of romance is broken by reali- 
ties of tomorrow ; when John and Fred and Mary 
return to their daily routine, the salutary effect 
of this book-day will remain. Child fancy will 
ever find its opportunity to soar. And when these 
flights of imagination follow ‘the charm of a fa- 
vorite book, healthful stability is gained—stabil- 
izing in proportion as the book has been lived and 
loved. 


World-wide groups of adorable book-characters 
are awaiting only an invitation to bridge the 
intervening distance and offer the surprise of a 
rollicking intimate acquaintance such as this pa- 
geant presented. Even to the blasé reader, re- 
newal of early book-friendships is suggested by 
the frolic in such refreshing manner as to induce 
him to pause in the glow of it all, or again to re- 
view the fascinating pages. 

The pageant was planned and directed by Miss 
Jessie Hodge Millard, head of children’s depart- 
ment of Portland library. And gratifying re- 
sults, through a splendid increase in the number 
of books drawn from local libraries and pur- 
chased from book stores after the holiday, were 
noted. 


When we realize that—‘ Youth must determine, 
among realities, by what it will be delighted, and, 
among imaginations, by whose it will be led,” 
each inducement toward well-directed book-read- 
ing is a worthwhile goal. 
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Suggestions for a Playground Festival 


The playground festival which is held at the 
close of the playground season in so many cities 
may be made by careful planning one of the most 
attractive features of the summer program. It 
is at this time that many of the citizens have their 
only contact with the activities of the playground ; 
a large number of them gain their only impres- 
sion of the scope of the program from the clos- 
ing festival. It is important, therefore, that the 
program shall as far as possible give an adequate 
idea of the season’s work. 

A festival or Play Day involves a tremendous 
amount of work for the recreation workers in 
charge and few people outside the staff have any 
conception of the work which goes into the prep- 
aration for a festival. ‘‘A successful, enthusi- 
astic celebration,’ writes Miss Dorothy Enderis 
in charge of the Extension Department of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools, “‘necessitates much 
preliminary planning. The preparation for an 
event of this sort can be made as delightful as 
the event itself.” And this is the secret of the 
real festival, growing out of the activities of the 
playgrounds. 

On the basis of the experience which Mil- 
waukee has had in planning festivals the follow- 
ing suggestions are offered: 


ADVERTISING THE FESTIVAL 


Invitations 


It is well to bring the children into the planning 
and preparation of the program so they will feel 
that the festival is really theirs. The making of 
invitations may be their first task, and the chil- 


dren take much joy in making invitations from 
manila tag board supplied by the Department, 


the scissors and crayons used being brought from 
home. These invitations the children distribute 
personally in the neighborhood going from door 
to door in groups. 


Posters 


It is desirable that the neighborhood shall be 
well-informed about the festival, and the plan for 
publicity may include the putting-up of large 
posters in local stores and at other central points. 
In Milwaukee the children wear little tags telling 
about the festival, and in the company of older 
persons small groups go through the streets at 
the time people are likely to be sitting on their 
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front porches, to tell them of the plans for Play 
Day. 

Poster bearers—and what boy does not love 
to be a sandwich man !—may be stationed between 
the hours of five and six at corners where the 
neighborhood people will see them as they alight 
from the cars. These sandwich men carry two 
sheets of 22” x 28” tag board reinforced at top 
and bottom with slats and inscribed with the nec- 
essary information about the festival. 


THE PARADE 


Milwaukee’s parade creates a great dea! of 
interest. Little children walk at the head of the 
parade, which is directed by section marshals, 
neighborhood mothers and other adults serving 
as general helpers and as guards at street cor- 
ners. At the end of the route the parade marches 
around the side of the play field for the benefit 
of the assembled guests and those who took part 
are seated around the edge. 

A parade of this kind must be a dignified event, 
carefully planned for and well-organized. The 
children should be given the realization that in 
parading they are virtually taking the playground 
out into the community and the playground’s 
reputation is largely at stake. It is well to have 
plenty of signs and posters throughout the line 
of march. 

The following suggestions are ofiered by 
Miss Enderis for parade entries: 


Costuming 


Cowboy suits 

Boy Scouts 

Girl Scouts 

Camp Fire Girls 

Indians 

Fairies 

Fairy tale characters—Red Riding Hood, Cin- 
derella 

Witches 

Representations of industries—farmers, cooks 

Representations of professions—doctors, po 
licemen, sailors 

Historical characters—William Penn, Wash- 
ington 

Crepe paper dresses 

Newspaper soldier hats 

Hats made from wall paper samples 
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Wreaths of paper flowers 
Wreaths and garlands of leaves 


Things to Push, Draw or Carry 


Decorated go-carts and carriages with live 
babies 

Doll buggies 

Carts 

Tricycles 

Pushmobiles 

Autos 

Trolley cars 

Mechanical toys 

Flags, pennants, emblems 

Lanterns on poles (not lighted) 

Paper balloons 

Kites 

Hoops 

Posters 

Chains or garlands of paper flowers 

Chains or garlands of leaves 

Green branches 

Decorated horselines 

Festooned ropes carried on each side of the 
ranks. (This is a fine device to keep children 
in line.) 


Special Class Entries 


IVoodwork Classes, carrying models made at 
the playground with a poster stating, “We made 
these at the playground.” 

Elementary Housewifery Classes, girls in caps 
and aprons, carrying kitchen utensils, brooms, 
mops, which should be brought from home. A 
kitchen orchestra adds much to this section. 

Folk Dancing Classes marching in their cos- 
tumes. 

Needlework Classes carrying their sewing bags 
and wearing garments made in class. Posters— 
“We made these aprons in the playground sew- 
ing class.” ‘Sister made this bib for me at the 
playground.” 

Suggestions for Music: A real band; accor- 
dions, drums, fifes, kazoos, groups of whistlers, 
singers or comb players. Such groups should re- 
hearse for the occasion and be able to do definite 
tunes fairly well. Marching tunes naturally are 
the most desirable. 


RUNNING OFF THE PROGRAM 


Much of the success of the program depends on 
the way in which it is run off. Long waits be- 
tween events are always detrimental and spec- 
lators soon lose interest in programs which are 
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too long. The Milwaukee Extension Department 
has issued the following suggestions to the work- 
ers on its staff regarding the conduct of the fes- 
tival program: 

The program should begin promptly and close 
on time. Remember that the greater portion of 
your audience is standing and that a tired audi- 
ence is a restless one. Have a variety of num- 
bers that are short. 

Add color whenever possible—for instance, in 
a relay requiring the passing of an object pass a 
brightly colored cloth instead of a bean bag. 

The festival is not merely a children’s affair. 
A good portion of the program should be given 
by the boys and girls of the evening centers. Make 
a special effort to have the bigger boys take part 
and thus insure their cooperation. It is well to 
make these older boys ushers and put them in 
charge of keeping spectators out of the field. A 
tug-of-war race will interest them. 

Balance your program according to boys and 
girls as well as according to ages. Put the little 
children at the beginning, keeping the most spec- 
tacular and interest-creating numbers for the lat- 
ter part of the evening. Let the different partici- 
pants know ahead of time when their number is 
to appear on the program and tell them where 
and when to line up ready to be called. 

Lose no time between numbers. As one group 
leaves the field, have the next group on the pro- 
gram enter. 

Announce the numbers to the audience, repeat- 
ing the announcements to different sides of the 
field. Add a few remarks to your announce- 
ments. A clever announcer can do much to cre- 
ate a good spirit. 


THE PROGRAM 


A Variety of Events 

Many events may enter into a festival program, 
which may be as varied in its range as is desired. 
Athletics, stunts, drills, races, games, music and 
pageantry may all be included. The School Ex- 
tension Department of Milwaukee suggests the 
following as a general program: 

Spectacular races—obstacle, hoop, sack, three- 
legged 

Low organized games 

Volley ball 

Feats 

Drills 


Folk dances 
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Apparatus work, where apparatus is situated so 
as to make this possible 
Musical numbers by neighborhood talent. 


Folk Dancing 


Folk dancing plays an important part in a fes- 
tival program. In Statesville, North Carolina, for 
example, folk dances compose the greater part 
of the festival: 

1. Swedish singing and Mother Goose rhymes 
by small children 
(a) Here WeGo_  (c) Wee Willie Winkie 
(b) I See You (d) Crooked Man 
Old English singing and dramatic games 
(a) Farmer in the Dell 
((b) Old Roger Is Dead 
. Japanese singing and dramatic games 
(a) Marusaki 
(b) Bean bag variations—rhythm and co- 
ordination 
. Danish Folk Game 
(a) Danish Dance of Greeting 
(b) Fox and Squirrel 
Norwegian Folk Game 
(a) Norwegian Mountain March 
(b) Automobile Race 
French Folk Game 
(a) Vineyard 
(b) All Up Relay Race 
Bohemian Folk Game 
Trusak 
Scotch Folk Dance (Girls) 
Highland Schottische 
Boys’ Games 
(a) Elephant Race 
(b) Skin and Snake 
(c) Hustle Ball 
Dutch Interpretation from Chalif School 
(Girls ) 
Windmill 
Boy Scout Stunts and Games 
(a) Wigwagging 
(b) Mounted Riders 
(c) Boxing and Wrestling 
(d) Water Wheel 
Swiss Folk Dance (Girls) 
Tyrolienne 


Outdoor Plays and Pageants 


Very often the folk dancing is woven into a 
charming pageant. Outdoor plays, too, may 
presented. St. Louis has made plays and pagean| 
a feature of its delightful play festival whic! 
brings out thousands of people. Among these 
plays have been Snow White and the Seven 
Dwarfs and Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves. \n 
St. Louis the plan is to give a pageant or play each 
year, at the end of the decade repeating the pro- 
duction as given during the first ten years. (See 
February, 1923, PLAYGROUND. ) 

Other plays which are suitable for production 
are The Magic Path by Elizabeth H. Hanley, pub- 
lished by the Playground and Recreation Asso- 
ciation of America—Price 15¢; and The Treasure 
Chest by Josephine Thorpe, which may be se- 
cured through the Drama Book Shop, 29 West 
47th Street, New York, $.40. 

In The Magic Path—a fairy tale in one act— 
any number of children may be used. Young 
children led by imagination and memory follow 
the Path of the Moon into a forest glade and so 
discover the enchanted circle where every wish 
is found. They wish to see all the favorite char- 
acters in the old fairy tales and Mother Goose 
rhymes. One after another these characters ap- 
pear, act out their different roles, then disappear 
or group in picturesque tableaux. 

The Treasure Chest is also a one-act fairy play 
introducing some charming dances. The Treasure 
Chest containing the gifts of the Out-of-door 
Fairy is placed by them in a forest for mortals 
to find, and a spell is cast over it to prevent its 
falling into unworthy hands. After the unsuc- 
cessful attempts of several unworthy mortals, it 
is finally taken by several children who are will- 
ing to share its treasure with all. 

Another delightful play which might well be 
incorporated in a festival program is The Aing- 
dom of the Rose Queen found in the collection 
of plays The Magic Seashell by John Farrar, 
published by Doran Company, New York. Price 
$1.50. In it the children impersonate garden and 
wild flowers and the thought is brought home that 
wild flowers need protection as well as garden 
roses. 


Our dream of the future is of a day when each man’s work shall be to him a thing of joy and 


each woman’s life a life of happiness. Probably that cannot be soon. Yet even today it is true 
for some. There are joyous occupations to be had for those who inquire. These reflections are 
inspired by the fact that one of the large factories making golf clubs in Dayton, Ohio, has a rule 
that every clubmaker has to use in play on the company’s private links every club he makes. 
—From The Herald of the Star—London, England, January, 1924. 
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Suggestions for an Industrial Exhibit 


An increased interest in craftsmanship is ex- 
pressing itself in a greater number of exhibits 
held during the closing days of the playgrounds 
when the parents and friends of the youthful 
artists come to view their works of art. 

in Milwaukee, under the auspices of the Ex- 
tension Department of the Public Schools, in- 
dustrial work and other forms of craftsmanship 
have been developed to a high degree and the ex- 
hibits of articles made by children of the play- 
ground are carefully planned for. Exhibit Day is 
regarded as a splendid opportunity for acquaint- 
ing the community with the various phases of 
playground work and the evening of the exhibit 
is the occasion for a neighborhood reception. 
Organization 

In planning for the exhibit each playground has 
a committee composed of eight members of the 
different industrial classes, the members being 
elected by their classmates at a class meeting. 
The director of the playground serves as chair- 
man of the committee. Each member is assigned 
to a definite piece of work such as ushering, serv- 
ing on the reception committee or giving informa- 
tion to the visitors. The reception committee not 
only greets the guests, but in an inconspicuous 
way keeps a count of the number of visitors. 


Decorations 

“The success of an exhibit,” Miss Enderis 
points out in a bulletin to the playground direc- 
tors, “depends as much upon how you exhibit as 
upon what you exhibit. Make your exhibits as 
attractive as possible. At this time of the year 
leaves, vines and flowers are very effective. 
Gather clover and the taller grass from the vacant 
lots in the neighborhood. Boys can go on hikes 
for golden rod, cat tails and vines. Asparagus 
grass can be used to splendid advantage. Post on 
your bulletin board requests for garden flowers. 
Decorate the grounds and also the entrance to the 
building so that visitors may see at a glance 
where to enter.” 

Music adds much to the atmosphere of an ex- 
hibit. If possible, have piano playing during the 
evening. A violin would be very enjoyable. 


Signs and Legends 


These have an important part at an exhibit. 
They can be made to say much that you have not 


time to tell that evening. Have the legends short 
and pointed. 


Playground Program 

Plan an interesting program for your play- 
ground that evening. Assign boys and girls to 
the different games ahead of time. Do not forget 
to include in your program feats and interesting 
races. 

Instruct the ushers and the teachers in charge 
to suggest a visit to the playground as the people 
leave the exhibit room. Put up a poster of in- 
vitation where it will be seen as visitors leave the 
building. Set your benches where the visitors 
will be apt to approach the grounds. The visit 
will be prolonged if parents find seating accommo- 
dations. 


Awards 


In each type of work a blue ribbon is awarded 
the best exhibit, a red one the second best, and a 
white one the third. In addition, four honorable 
mention ribbons are awarded. Adults from the 
neighborhood may serve as judges. 


Needlework Exhibits 


Each girl mounts her work on a sheet of mount- 
ing paper, the articles being sewed to the mounts 
and labeled with the name and age of the exhib- 
itor. Only articles executed in class may be put 
up in the exhibit. The mounts are pinned on 
wires or strings stretched across the side of the 
room. | 

Exhibited articles made from old material re- 
ceive special mention in the Milwaukee exhibits. 
The child writes the story of the article on the 
card as, for example, ‘“These bloomers are made 
from my mother’s old skirt,” “This apron is made 
from my brother’s shirt.” 


Manual Training 


A corner of the room roped off in triangular 
shapes is most advantageous for the manual train- 
ing exhibit. Articles should not be piled too much 
upon one another nor should similar articles be 
stacked. Each piece should be tagged with the 
name and age of the exhibitor. 

On the day following the exhibit the articles are 
returned to the children making them, the boys 
coming for their material at one hour and the 
girls at another. 
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Sand Box Contests for Play- 
grounds 


By 
A. E. Gay 


Director Physical Education, Lockport, New 


York 


On all well equipped playgrounds a sand box 
has its place and the little children amuse them- 
selves with shovels and pails, the less fortunate 
using sticks to fashion the creations of their imag- 
inations. 

In 1918, when the Lockport playgrounds were 
established, sand boxes were naturally included 
in the equipment. Where possible these were 
placed in the shade of a tree or of the school 
building and the children found great pleasure 
in them. 


Why Not Sand Artists in America? 


Remembering some of the creations of the sand 
artists who frequent the seashore pleasure resorts 
of England, the thought occurred to me that some 
adaptation might be made to the sand box of the 
playgrounds, with a possible correlation with the 
school room studies of history and geography. 
To try out the idea, we announced that on a cer- 
tain Friday there would be a sand box contest in 
which playground would rival playground in mak- 
ing a replica of some geographical subject which 
the children had covered as a part of their school 
room work. One playground took first prize with 
a reproduction of the Merrimac and Monitor. The 
results were so generally excellent that this form 
of competition is now a part of each summer’s 
playground program. 


Choosing the Subject 

The contests are now carried on under three 
divisions—geographical, historical and original. 
The children may use their text books or picture 
post cards for the design. In geographical and 
historical contests, the playground is allowed to 
select its own design or a certain design is set 
for all playgrounds to follow. The former plan 
gives an opportunity for originality and resource- 
fulness on the part of children and the latter 
makes judging somewhat easier. 

In the last contest, in 1923, the competition 
was restricted to government buildings. Three 
playgrounds selected the National Capitol; two 
the White House; one the Treasury Building and 


SAND BOX CONTESTS 


two chose local buildings—the post office and 
court house. In this contest, the best work that 
was ever done was shown in the replica of the 
National Capitol made by the Hawley Street play- 
ground. Other subjects selected have been The 
Argonne, a Japanese village, and a Japanese tea 
garden. 


Conducting the Contest 

In preparing for the contest, the children are 
allowed to practice all they wish under the leader- 
ship of a playground worker and at a time set 
apart for sand modeling. Friday as a rule is 
the day for the sand box contest. Each play- 
ground is allowed 1 hour and 15 minutes in which 
to prepare the box for the inspection of the 
judges. A schedule of visits and a time for start- 
ing on each playground is prepared at the meet- 
ing on Monday morning and a route is laid out 
so that all of the grounds can be visited with a 
minimum loss of time. The playground having 
its box visited first begins work of course with 
a start over the others, twenty minutes later the 
second playground to be visited begins work on 
its box, and so on. This allows twenty minutes 
for the judges to do their work and travel from 
one playground to the other. On the day of the 
contest, all work must be done by children be- 
tween the ages of six and ten. Ornamentation 
such as flags, bunting, leaves and toys is allowed 
if it serves to bring out essential points. 


Selecting the Judges 

The judges are selected from the business or 
professional men and women of the city who are 
interested in the work. As a rule, two judges 
serve with the supervisor of the playground. 
The judging is based on 100 points for each of 
the following—difficulty of design, neatness, «t- 
tention to detail, and implements used. The inwre 
implements used, the neater the box must be. 
This does not put a handicap on those children 
who cannot afford to procure rakes and other 
tools. The children enjoy the contest and are 
always ready to participate. Ribbons are awarded 
to all who help in the construction of a sand box 
winning first prize. 
A Project Worth Trying 

To those who are desirous of making their 
playgrounds more attractive and of greater con- 
structive value to the younger children, i particu- 
larly recommend that this phase of sand box work 
be given a trial. I am sure that the results will 
be surprisingly gratifying. Try it! 
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Nature Play in Sand 


the suggestion comes from a recreation worker 
that in planning a playground program it will be 
well for the play leader to keep in mind the values 
of sand play, not only for constructive play but 
for bringing home information on geographical 
subjects. ‘When play is the object, not informa- 
tion, geographical subjects become entertaining.” 


SAND PLAY AND GEOGRAPHY 


The child may build in the sand mountain sys- 
tems including ranges, peaks, plateaus, passes, 
foothills, prai- 
ries, plains, 
rolling coun- 
tries with hills, 
lakes, streams 
and waterways, 
peninsulas and 
highlands. He 
will notice the 
effect of the 
immediate ab- 
sorption of the 
water by the 
sand and other 
phenomena of 
nature will be 
brought to his 
attention. The 
sand absorbs 


all ages. Here are a few suggestions for this 
form of play: 


Gravity Roads—Boys will build in the sand 
gtavity roads, painstakingly modeling the curves 
to such nicety that marbles or little carts made of 
spools will roll down and around the curves with- 
out rolling off. 


Sand Mills—It is possible for the children to 
construct sand mills somewhat similar to those 
which can be purchased at toy shops. The mate- 
rials needed are cigar boxes or light wood and 
an empty box with a small opening. To make the 
mill, fit two 
pieces of thin 
wood together, 
making four 
fans whose 
surfaces are in 
a horizontal 
plane. Place 
these on an up- 
right. Place a 
box on an up- 
right in such a 
way that sand 
can fall 
through a hole 
on to the fans 
of the mill so 
as to turn it, or 
insert a funnel 


Water too 
quickly to illus- 


THE OrIGINAL SAND PILE VILLAGE 
This quaint miniature village, built by children forty years ago, was an 


in the hole, at- 
tach small flat 


trate water- ancestor of today’s 4,601 supervised playgrounds and recreation centers. Mrs. pieces to the 
ways with Allen, the wife of Professor Alexander V. G. Allen, biographer of Phillips ends of the fan 
; ... Brooks, provided the yellow sand, the materials for construction and the wise hats’ dh 
water and it 1s guidance which in the early eighties made her yard in Boxford, Massachusetts, t0 "O!d_ the 


not well to use one of the starting points tor America’s public play movement. 
Boxford now carefully treasures in a museum the houses, barns, shops and 


water in the jmplements which made up the village. THe PLaycRouNp uses this historic of sand which 


heavier weight 


sand. Water photograph through the courtesy of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Manny, the present 1s necessary to 


: owners of the old Allen homestead. 
can, however, 


be represented by a level surface of sand and land 
by raised and roughened surfaces. Interesting 
manifestations of nature observed on field excur- 
sions may be reproduced in the sandbox by the 
children. 


PLay INVOLVING MECHANICAL LAws 


Sand play also presents the medium for im- 
parting information on certain mechanical laws. 
Constructive play involving the principles of the 
screw, the pulley, the inclined plane, the lever, 
changes and direction of air currents and other 
mechanical laws are attractive to boys and girls of 


make the mill 
work. By arrangement of a pulley or two over 
another upright the mill will lift a weight; at- 
tached by pulleys to another fan placed in the 
sand, it will scoop out a hole. 

House Moving—The materials needed for this 
are a large box weighted to weigh about 200 
pounds and two cylindrical rollers 4” to 6” in 
diameter which may be obtained from a lumber 
or box factory, a piece of 34” or 1” gas piping 
4’ long for a lever and blocks 2”x4”x4” to prop 
the box upon before putting the rollers under it. 
The children may devise the method for moving 
the box to another side of the ground. 
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Camp Wasaquam—High- 
land Park, Michigan, 
Recreation Camp 


Is there any girl who does not like to go camp- 
ing? Camp Fire girls and Blue Birds do not have 
to answer, and all the rest will agree that there 
aren’t any! Highland Park, Michigan, believes 
in girl camps for summer recreation. The High- 
land Park Women’s Club camp is for the girls 
who do not belong to any special organization, 
the Y. W. C. A. takes care of the tired business 
girl and the Recreation Commission offers a 
summer camp for the girls who wish to combine 
happiness with health and growth. Camp Wasa- 
quam, the Commission’s camp, is for any girl 
who wants to go just for a happy time, or any 
girl who wishes to take the training for girl 
leadership. The camp is on Platte Lake, near 
Honor, Michigan, and not too far from Lake 
Michigan for those who love a chilly dip to try 
its blue waters. There is a large community cot- 
tage where the dietitians serve the meals planned 
to satisfy the growing girl appetite and at the 
same time build up the growing girl body. Here 
there is the large living room for all “Pow wows” 
and special indoor programs. The wide porch is 
a delightful dining room and there is even room 
for the girl who is not well to be comforted and 
cuddled by the house mother. 

Then there is the dormitory cottage with com- 
fortable cots all in a row and chaperons to keep 
the witches away. Owaissa cottage is where the 
visiting mothers stay. For of course mothers 
want to come and see where Marjorie and Doro- 
thy find all the wonders they write about. Miss 
Nina B. Lamkin, who is in charge of women’s 
work of the Commission, is resident women di- 
rector in charge of the class in girl leadership 
conducted by the Commission at the camp this 
year. 

A medical examination is required by the appli- 
cation blank and a physical examination is given 


upon arrival at camp. Each child’s needs, lim 
tions and restrictions are this way given int: 
gent attention and exercises, diet and camp act 
ties planned so that the weeks spent in camp may 
give the highest health returns. Where it is ; 
sible the groups are arranged to fit to the specia! 
requirements but where individual attention will 
bring the best results the child has special car: 

A series of Saturday matinees presented by 
the Commission and sponsored by the women’s 
club has been given to assist in financing the 
camps of the two groups and a modest board js 
charged which is within reach of all. The girls 
are encouraged to earn‘as much of their own ex- 
penses as possible. The Saturday Night—well 
known local weekly paper of Detroit—has made a 
generous offer on subscriptions which has stimu- 
lated much interest and which is creating a good 
deal of good natured rivalry as to who is the best 
“go-getter” and the girls are working out plans 
of their own. 

A swimming teacher is at camp who also gives 
lessons in resuscitation and life saving. There 
is some one responsible for camp sanitation to 
teach the comfort resulting from a well cared 
for camp, and also the reasons why a camp should 
be kept free from flies and mosquitoes and clear 
of garbage and refuse. Camp lore of all kinds 
may be acquired and honors for both Camp Fire 
and Blue Bird girls may be earned. 

Friday night is stunt night and many a genius 
finds this a special opportunity for self-expres- 
sion. 

While there are a few rules which must be ob- 
served it is the wish of the Commission to make 
this a camp where is to be found health and happi- 
ness and much opportunity for originality. Les- 
sons in handicraft of all kinds are given and the 
young students learn how to utilize the material 
which lies at hand. The camp is named for 
“Wasaquam”—the Indian guide who lives nearby 
and whose forefathers, the Ottawa Indians, once 
owned all the land in this region. The name 
means “Light on the Trail” or “light in the dark” 

(Concluded on page 307) 


There is nothing more difficult than to discover a human being, man or woman, who is 
really wicked all the way round and the whole way through. People who seem to be thoroughly 
wicked, whom one passionately desires to be thoroughly wicked, will suddenly betray kindnesses, 
softnesses, amiabilities, imbecilities that simply do not go with the rest of their terrible character. 
This is very sad and makes life much more difficult than it ought to be—Hugh Walpole. 


From The Family, December, 1923. 
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Horseshoe Pitching 
By 
James G. Ray 


Horseshoe pitching is one of the oldest games 
in existence, but like many other things ti has 
been greatly modernized to keep pace with pres- 
ent day progress. 

It has been said by some writers of ancient his- 
tory that our Pilgrim Fathers, who settled at Ply- 
mouth in 1620, found recreation in pitching Old 
Dobbin’s cast-off shoes. It is claimed in a recent 
publication that the earth around the stakes where 
these Pilgrims played was so thoroughly packed 
down that it is still bare of vegetation and that 
one side of the famous rock was worn smooth 
by the spectators watching the players! I cannot 
vouch for this but I do remember that nearly fifty 
years ago, when I was a boy on the farm, horse- 
shoe pitching was one of the favorite pastimes of 
the farm hands on wet days when they could not 
cultivate the soil. In those days they used com- 
mon old horseshoes of any shape and weight, 
with pieces of hoe handles for stakes. 

About five years ago this ancient game took 
on new life and with the progress that has marked 
the years the need for specially designed shoes 
and regulation stakes was realized. A National 
Association of Horseshoe Pitchers was organized, 
a standardized set of rules adopted calling for 
shoes of a certain size and weight, stakes of a 
particular height, with a special kind of clay or 
sand around them, and regulation distances be- 
tween them. Shoes highly polished and of cor- 
rect weight to a fraction of an ounce are being 
manufactured for the game and are to be found 
on the shelves of most sporting goods stores. 

Winter resort towns in California and Florida 
have established special grounds with officially 
laid out courts where they hold tournaments, ad- 
vertising them among their main attractions. 
These tournaments have grown to such a magni- 
tude that prizes to the amount of $3,000 were 
given out at the National Tournament held at 
Lake Worth, Florida, in February, 1924, which 
brought contestants from nearly every State in 
the Union. 

Several State universities have adopted horse- 
shoe pitching as one of their intramural games. 
Ohio State University this year has 102 teams 
with 612 students playing the game. City play- 
grounds and recreation centers are everywhere 
installing courts. State and county fair associa- 


tions are putting on tournaments as one of their 
most popular attractions during the fairs. 

It is remarkable to see how this old game has 
been modernized and placed on a par with tennis, 
golf and other popular sports. When one stops 
to think about the game, however, it is not strange 
that people have seized upon the good points it 
has to recommend it. The small amount of space 
in which it can be played, the cheapness of the 
equipment, the healthful exercise it makes pos- 
sible, are only a few of the features which make 
it an ideal outdoor sport. From a scientific point 
of view, too, it has great interest for those who 
participate. The champions throw the open shoe 
with as much accuracy as the baseball pitcher 
throws the curved ball. Some of the best players 
can make forty ringers out of fifty shoes pitched. 


Tire Trouble! 


TRY A TRICK WITH A TIRE 


(Some queries from the Sacramento, California, 
Recreation Department ) 


Can you stride jump a rolling tire ? 

Can you roll a tire around a tree? 

Can you play Tire Tag? 

Can you play Tire Ten Pins? 

Can you roll and leap frog over your own 


Can you run through a rolling tire? 
Can you turn a somersault through a tire? 


How long can you balance yourself on a 


What can you add to this list? 


Citizenship through the 
Schools 


The Executive Board of the Western Reserve 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution 
on April 25 adopted a number of resolutions on 
public education, among them the following: 

The public schools must give to every child 
full and equal opportunity to develop to the very 
limit of his individual powers and capacities, to 
the end that every child may have: 

1. Sound health—mental, moral, physical, 

spiritual 

2. Character, implying in addition to prin- 

ciples of personal honesty and morality, a 
strong sense of his obligation to the rights 


(Concluded on page 322) 
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Referendum Added to New 
York Recreation Law 


Complete home rule in establishing public play- 
grounds and recreation centers was extended to 
the people of New York State through an amend- 
ment to the state recreation law passed by the 
Senate at 3:30 A. M. on the final day of the 1924 
legislative session. ‘To hasten the passage of this 
measure and assure its constitutionality Governor 
Smith issued two special messages. 

The amendment was sponsored by Assembly- 
man F. Trubee Davison, who is a director of the 
Playground and _ Recreation Association of 
America. It provides that after the filing of a 
petition signed by a given percentage of the vot- 
ers, a municipality shall submit at a general elec- 
tion the question of establishing and maintaining 
public playgrounds and recreation centers. If the 
vote is favorable a minimum annual appropria- 
tion for the upkeep of the system is available year 
after year. The city council may increase this 
amount up to a two mill appropriation without 
again submitting the question. Towns and cities 
which already have recreation systems and wish 
to secure additional funds may do so through the 
same process of petition and referendum. 

These provisions are in addition to the recre- 
ation law of New York passed in 1917 which per- 
mits the governing body of cities, villages and 
counties to establish and maintain playgrounds 
and recreation centers from public funds and to 
place their administration either in a Recreation 
Commission or in any existing department of the 
city. 

Only five other states, Illinois, Iowa, North 
Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia have so far in- 
cluded a referendum feature in their recreation 
laws. 


The Pittsburgh Bureau of 
Recreation Makes Its 


Annual Report 


An interesting feature of the 1923 report of 
the Bureau of Recreation of Pittsburgh is the 
publication of letters of appreciation from a num- 
ber of local organizations who have used the 
facilities of the Bureau and who are cooperating 
in various ways. 

From a settlement comes an expression of 


appreciation for the leadership provided for the 
settlement’s playground. “One of the greatest 
outgrowths of this playground is the new com- 
munity spirit among the grown-ups.” An Amer- 
ican Legion post is grateful for the use of two 
rooms in a building belonging to Ormsby Recre- 
ation Center. The Veterans of Foreign Wars 
painted and redecorated a room at Lawrence Park 
loaned them by the Bureau, and the Willow Ath- 
letic Club, which is coached by a worker of the 
Bureau, also has a clubroom at the Lawrence 
Recreation Center. 

Among the other groups which used the va- 
rious centers, largely under their own leader- 
ship, were two groups of negroes, an orchestra, 
members of the A. A. U., who conducted swim- 
ming meets; classes from a number of public and 
parochial schools, the Sons of Italy, a Spanish 
group, the Lithuanian and Polish Women’s Club, 
the Humane Society, the International Institute, 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, the Big Brothers’ 
organization, Department of Public Health milk 
station, Urban League and Pittsburgh Lyceum. 

More and more public recreation departments 
are functioning as real service bureaus in the 
community. 


Detroit’s Community Fund 


Makes Possible Many 
Outings 


The Detroit agencies sharing in the Community 
Fund are having an active summer. 

The playgrounds, camps and gardens main- 
tained by the settlements are in operation. Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and the Y. W. C. A. 
have opened their camps, accommodating thou- 
sands of girls. The enrollment for the Boy Scout 
camp has been three times as large this year as 
it was last. Older boys who have had two years 
or more of camp life will have the novel experi- 
ence of building their own camp in the virgin 
forest and will spend five weeks in the forest 
with Indians for neighbors. The Community 
Fund has allowed a thousand dollars for camp 
equipment. 

During the first three weeks of July ten-day 
outings will be provided in the fresh air camp 
maintained by the Y. M. C. A. Here many boys 
will be the guests of interested business men’s 
organizations such as the Rotary Club and the 


(Concluded on page 322) 
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Can My Town Afford a 


Swimming Pool? 


In 1921 the City Manager of Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, abolished the zoo at Miller Park in order to 
supply recreation facilities which would serve a 
larger number of people and permit of active par- 
ticipation in recreation activities. Trees were 


sacrificed for an athletic field. Houses which had 
been used for animals and tree exhibits were re- 
modeled for community purposes. The most radi- 
cal change, however, was that relating to two 
ponds for water fowls which were selected as a 


swimming pool site. 

In an article appearing in the January number 
of the City Manager Magazine, C. R. Wood, Su- 
perintendent of Recreation at Lynchburg, Vir- 
ginia, tells the story of Lynchburg’s outdoor 
swimming pool. 

At a cost of $565.77 and with the aid of city 
prison labor two connecting duck ponds were en- 
larged and deepened, providing a swimming pool 
in the shape of a figure eight, which was one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet long with an average 
width of fifty-five feet. To reduce the construc- 
tion of walls to a minimum, the sides of the pool, 
where they were below the surface of the adjoin- 
ing ground, were formed by excavating to a slope 
of about forty-five degrees. These slopes together 
with the bottom were covered by a slab of con- 
crete six inches thick, the sides being reinforced 
with wire fencing. Thus it was necessary to con- 
struct a wall, from the top of the concrete slope 
to the elevation established for the height of the 
pool, only in those places where the topography 
was such that the slope itself did not reach this 
elevation. These walls by the nature of the con- 
struction were very limited in height and accord- 
ingly but little thickness was required. In this 
particular case building stone and brick from 
other work was available and these materials were 
laid into walls which otherwise would have been 
built of concrete. 

This construction is not in conformity with 
what is generally understood to be good engineer- 
ing practice. In fact some engineers were not 
hesitant in expressing their disapproval of a de- 
sign of this character. The pool has, however, 
been in use three years, has answered every re- 
quirement and not one cent has been spent for 
repairs due to faulty design. A forty by twenty 
foot bath house with locker facilities for one hun- 
(red and thirty was built and a four foot concrete 


walk was laid around the pool at a cost of $l,- 
881.36. An addition to the bath house has been 


necessary each season to accommodate the increas- 


ing patronage. The addition of 1922 provided 
171 lockers at a cost of $403.46 while the 1923 
annex cost $373.11 and furnished more lockers. 
The bath house which is now sixty by twenty feet 
has four dressing rooms with showers, lockers, a 
hallway and an office. The sides and roof of this 
frame building are covered with shingles. The 
pool is supplied with city water which flows con- 
tinually through a three-inch pipe. 

The Miller Park Pool is probably one of the 
few self-sustaining municipally owned pools in 
the country. While it is not the policy of the city 
authorities to procure revenue in this manner, it 
is believed that a small admission fee not only 
adds to the appreciation of the bathers but lim- 
its the attendance within bounds of safety. This 
fee of five cents for children and ten cents for 
adults is among the lowest fees charged for swim- 
ming in any city; yet the total receipts for the 
year totaled $2,061.25. The total expense during 
this period was $1,122.44 which embraces salaries 
of life guards, attendants and a matron, also all 
general operation and maintenance. Had _ the 
water been paid for at the general rate paid by all 
consumers, the cost would have been $879.66. 
However, inclusive of this amount the net return 
to the city was $59.15. As a matter of fact this 
same amount of water has been consumed by the 
duck ponds in previous years. Again, the water 
as it flows from the spillway of the poel forms a 
small stream which is used to beautify that sec- 
tion of the park known as the “Old Fashioned 
Garden” containing many lily ponds, miniature 
lakes and rustic bridges. 

As the pool is fed by a continuous flow of wa- 
ter from the city mains the pool had the lowest 
bacteria count of the several swimming places in 
the city. Regular weekly tests by the City Bu- 
reau of Health were made and the sanitation of 
the pool was at all times supervised. 

As the success of any project is determined by 
the results obtained, the steadily increasing at- 
tendance at the pool is most significant. The 
total attendance for the 1923 season was 25,974, 
an increase of 7,123 over 1922 and an increase of 
15,736 over 1921. The maximum daily attend- 
ance for the past season was 643. 

The City of Lynchburg is developing a forty- 
seven acre tract into an additional park at River- 
side. The feature of this park will be its recrea- 
tion facilities. 
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298 ATHLETIC FIELD UNITES ORGANIZATIONS 


The Past Year in East 
Orange 


The East Orange, New Jersey, Board of Recre- 
ation Commissioners, of which Lincoln E. Rowley 
is Secretary, has just issued its annual report. In 
spite of the progress which has been made—and 
East Orange may well pride itself on its recreation 
facilities—the Board is filled with the divine dis- 
content which spells further progress! East 
Orange must have more playgrounds—“It costs to 
provide and properly conduct such recreation 
places, but the lack of them will cost more.” East 
Orange must provide more recreation for adults 
—‘“Recreation, especially in the open air, is essen- 
tial to the health and happiness of adults. The 
recreation of adults is one of the great and press- 
ing questions since the revelations made when men 
were being examined for service in the late war.” 

Is THE ENTIRE COMMUNITY TAKING Part? 

One of the most interesting features of the re- 
port is the listing of memorable community events, 
chronologically arranged since 1907 when the first 
playground was dedicated. Such a stock taking 
of what has been done to bring the community to- 
gether affords a measuring stick of progress 
which every city might well apply. 

WE Do Not Work ALONE 

Here, too, is a section of the report which will 
commend itself to other cities as a forward step in 
cooperation. ‘Our compliments and best wishes 
are hereby extended to other agencies which aim 
to render boys and girls invulnerable to the vicious 
temptations of youth and to establish a physical 
and moral stamina which cannot be shaken. We 
recognize as such the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, the 
Boys’ Department of our Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and the Ki-Y Club, and pledge the 
cooperation of this Commission. 


A New Fretp Hovuse 

The outstanding improvement for the year is 
the new field house at the East Orange Oval—the 
city’s oldest playground. The architecture of the 
building is of Spanish Mission type. It is made 
of hollow tile and stucco with Spanish tile roof 
and reinforced concrete floor. There is a clock 
donated by Wilbur S. Johnson which strikes the 
hour and half-hour on a 125-pound bell sus- 
pended in the little belfry, the gift of the East 


Orange Baseball Association. The cost of the 


luilding was $12,750 exclusive of clock and bell. 


The building contains a play room 20x38’ with 
a large fireplace. There are lockers for costumes 
across both ends of the play room and a built-in 
seat along one side with hinged tops and locks. In 
this room is an upright piano donated by the (rif- 
fith Piano Company. There are rooms for women 
supervisors and the superintendent, with lava- 
tories, toilets and lockers, and lavatories and 
toilets for girls and boys. In front of the building 
is an open paved court 10’x26’, upon which have 
been placed two large heavy settees made and 
donated by William F. O’Brien. A few feet from 
this is a concrete fish pond six feet in diameter 
into which overflows the water from the two 
drinking fountains. 


Athletic Field Unites 
Twenty-two Organizations 


In Gloversville, New York, twenty-two or- 
ganizations representing various faiths and inter- 
ests, are pulling together in a way other cities 
could follow to advantage. It started with their 
common interest in better public recreation. 

A tract called Darling Field had been given to 
the city on the condition that it be improved, for 
use as an athletic field within ten years. Other- 
wise it will revert to the donor. The Federation 
of Eagles invited the various organizations to 
Gloversville to meet and discuss plans for equip- 
ping the field. Nineteen organizations responded 
and a general committee was formed to arrange 
for a field day. 

The field day was a financial success, but its 
financial success was nothing in comparison with 
its fraternal success. Catholic, Jew and Prot- 
estant worked side by side. Fraternal and social 
organizations temporarily merged their small in- 
terests into one large interest. The twenty or- 
ganizations which cooperated found this sample 
of what they could accomplish by team work most 
attractive. They voted to keep their general com- 
mittee and to form a united organization, its first 
project to be equipping Darling Field. 

Twenty-two fraternal, religious, social, military 
and labor organizations are now joined into the 
United Organizations of Gloversville. The Kiwan- 
is Club has been the most recent to join. The Elks 
affiliated after the field day, turning over funds 
they had raised for the same purpose. About 
$3,000 is now in the treasury and whatever is 
needed further will be raised through highgrade 
concerts and other attractions. 
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Outdoor Athletics at Night 


The American City Magazine for February, 
1924, tells of the plan for lighting devised for the 
General [Electric athletic field at Lynn, Mass., 
which makes it possible for the field to be used 
at night for sports requiring a large area. 

Eight lighting stations were erected around the 
field as follows: Two 35 feet back of the goal 
line and 94 feet apart at each end of the field; 
two 100 feet back of the side lines on the left of 
the field, 150 feet apart; and two more back of 
the side lines on the right of the field, similarly 
arranged. Eight 50-foot poles were used, set 
about 6 feet in the ground. Two feet from the 
top, double cross-arms were installed and a railed 
platform for mounting the unit was constructed 
on them. Back of the goal line on one end of 
each station there were six floodlighting projec- 
tors, equipped with stippled glass 1,000-watt, 110- 
volt Mazda lamps and one 18-inch searchlight 
with a clear glass 1,000-watt, 110-volt Mazda 
lamp. 

The floodlights were directed down on the field 
covering the area around the goal post and the 
field in the immediate vicinity of the goal post. 
The 18-inch searchlight was projected in the air 
at an angle of about 35 degrees and was used for 
lighting the sky over the field to take care of 
aerial plays. 

On the right of the field there were six flood- 
lighting projectors, equipped with clear glass, at 
each station. These were projected on the field 
to take care of the central area of the field 
and along the side lines. One 18-inch searchlight 
at each station projected about 35 degrees to take 
care of aerial plays. 

Back of the goal post at the other end of the 
field at each of the stations, there were seven 
floodlighting units equipped with stippled glass. 
These projected on the field and lighted around 
the goal post and the immediate vicinity of the 
goal posts. One 18-inch searchlight at each sta- 
tion was projected into the air at an angle of about 
35 degrees. 

On the left of the field, at each station, six 
floodlighting projectors were equipped with clear 
glass. These units were projected on the field 
and lighted its central portion or, in other words, 
overlapped the beams that projected from either 
end of the field. The light was spread over the 
feld in a fairly uniform manner. One 18-inch 
searchlight at each station projected into the air, 
thus forming a canopy over the field, to take care 
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of aerial plays on all parts of the gridiron. All 
eight of the 18-inch searchlights were projected 
toward the center of the field. The result was 
that there was very little glare, as the units were 
placed at such angles that at no time were any 
powerful beams directly in the eyes of the players. 

The total candle-power of the lamps used was 
approximately 5,000,000. During one football 
game, 58 kilowatts of current were consumed, and 
the operating cost is estimated at between $4 and 
$5 per hour. 


Good Sportsmanship 
By 
A. B. WEGENER 


Above all, be a good sport. There are certain 
bad habits practiced by some athletes that “show 
them up” and are a menace to true athletics. No 
high-minded athlete will do them. 

Good sportsmanship has to do with your char- 
acter, your relation to the officials, and to your 
opponents, 

A good sport will compete for pure love of com- 
petition rather than for prizes, pride, or excessive 
desire to win. He will accept no unjust advan- 
tage. He will be modest in victory, not boasting, 
or gloating or responding to applause. He will 
be a good loser, willingly acknowledging defeat, 
not making explanations as to why or how he lost 
through ill luck or not feeling well. He will show 
good endurance as the result of proper training 
and not collapse or have to be supported at the 
end of a race or otherwise show a “yellow streak.” 
He will carefully learn the rules and obey them. 
He will learn and practice the difference between 
laudable strategy and ignoble trickery or dishon- 
esty, which in track and field athletics means that 
he will be honest in filling out blanks, not take a 
long time to get on the mark, not attempt to beat 
the pistol, not run out of lanes nor shoulder oppo- 
nents, not cut across their path nor “pocket” them, 
nor trail a leg beside a hurdle or knock them down 
intentionally. He will treat opponents as guests 
rather than enemies, give them a fair deal, willing 
to give them the shade of a doubt, commend their 
good performances, and be gentlemanly even 
though they are not. He will treat officials as hon- 
est in intention, abide by their decisions, not kick, 
and not expect perfection of them. 

—From “Track and Field Aihletics,” by A. B. 
Wegener. Copyright 1924 by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York 
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FOR THE CADDIES 


For the Caddies 


What about the caddies in your town? Can 
you measure up to the accomplishments of Water- 
loo, Lowa, along this line? 

The Sunnyside Country Club of Waterloo, 
through the Chairman of the Grounds Committee, 
Burr G. Lichty, has inaugurated the following 
plan: 

Caddies are classified as A Class and B Class 


caddies according to experience and efficiency. 


Each boy is given a caddy’s manual embodying the 
rudiments of caddying and some of the salient 
principles presented by the Boy Scouts’ Man- 
ual. They are taught to be efficient, courteous and 
thrifty. Club members are urged to score the 
caddies honestly and faithfully, and marks higher 
than are deserved are looked upon with disfavor. 
Any B Class caddy can qualify as an A Class 
boy through the merit system. The pay for the 
two classes is fifteen cents per hour for B Class 
boys and twenty cents for A Class boys. An 
A Class caddy may be demoted through slipshod 
work or improper deportment. 

Each July a caddies’ tournament is held, con- 
sisting of five flights, so that every boy has a 
chance to distinguish himself in one of these 
events. At the closing of the school year a 
“wienie roast” is held in the grove of the Club 
grounds, when talks are given by Club members 
as well as by the boys. Every Saturday morning 
during the playing year a caddy school is con- 
ducted by the caddy master, and one or more Club 
members are called upon for a talk on character 
building. 

Last year Mr. Lichty inaugurated a Black 
Hawk County Interscholastic Golf Championship 
open to all boys who had been regular attendants 
at schools in the county prior to graduation in 
June. For the golf championship of Black Hawk 
County the prizes consisted of a golf medal for 
low qualifying score, championship cup and a 
cup for the runner-up. The High School Ath- 
letic Committees of the schools of the county 
have in addition awarded the school letter to the 
boy winning the interscholastic championship. 
The championship will be made an annual event. 

At the close of the playing season at Sunnyside 
Country Club an annual caddies’ banquet is held 
for all boys in good standing as caddies. Written 
invitations are sent out and the banquet is one of 
the big social events of the Club. All of the 
music and entertainment are furnished by the 
boys and some of them have developed into elo- 


quent orators. At this event prizes and trophies 
are awarded the winner of the various flights in 
the caddy tournament. A report is called for at 
this meeting of the earnings and savings oi all 
caddies for the season’s work. During the season 
of 1923 ten boys earned in excess of $125; none 
earned less than $30. Talks by Club members on 
this occasion are usually along the lines of eff- 
ciency, good citizenship and high moral character, 
The boys are impressed with the fact that the 
Club is their property and that any injury or 
damage done the clubhouse or grounds is a per- 
sonal injury to them. Every effort is made to 
instill into them the idea of pride of possession 
and of responsibility for safeguarding the Club’s 
property. 

At the banquet the boys elect the most efficient 
caddy among their members. This boy invariably 
proves to be of fine moral fibre and this discrim- 
ination shown is always more exact than it would 
be if left to the membership of the Club. At the 
conclusion of the banquet the boys sing songs of 
their own composition and have organized cheers 
led by trained cheer leaders. 

Each year such boys of the city as distinguish 
themselves through their playing ability at golf 
or tennis, upon completion of their High School 
careers are awarded three playing memberships 
in the Club. Some of the boys who will graduate 
from the High School in June and who have 
proved their fitness will be helped to secure a 
college course by individual Club members who 
will advance money to the boys on condition that 
they pay it back after graduation. 

Sunnyside Country Club has had assurance 
from many parents of the caddies that the pro- 
gram in operation is having a splendid influence 
on their boys. 


The Fourth Annual State Park Conference 
held at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, May 26-28, 
brought together an enthusiastic and able group 
of State Park executives, members of commis- 
sions and other interested people from all parts of 
America. An increased number of states were 
represented and reports given showed distinct 
progress in park development during the past 
year. It was the decision of the Conference to 
affiliate for administrative purposes with the Na- 
tional Conference on Outdoor Recreation called 
by President Coolidge, with the understanding 
that the Conference of State Parks will main- 
tain its own organization and continue to hold 
separate conferences. 
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Do Boys of 12 To 18 Use 
Playgrounds? 


Some months ago the question was raised as 
to the extent to which city playgrounds are reach- 
ing boys of twelve to eighteen years of age. To 
determine whether or not the playgrounds are 
meeting their responsibility to the boys of this 
age the District Representatives of the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
were asked to make inquiries among municipal 
recreation superintendents and Community Serv- 
ive executives. The result of the inquiry made, 
based upon the experience of 1923, is encourag- 
ing, indicating as it does that boys of twelve to 
eighteen years of age use playgrounds in great 
numbers, in some cases to such a degree as almost 
to monopolize facilities. 

In Plainfield, N. J., the attendance of boys of 
this age period for the summer season totalled 
12,020; in Johnstown, Pa., 9,000; in Phoenixville, 
Pa., 10,484; in Coatesville, Pa., 37,800. The 
average weekly attendance during the season in 
Wheeling, West Virginia, was 3,858. In East 
Orange, N. J., and in York, Pa., the daily attend- 
ance was respectively 1,000 and 951. Detroit 
had eighty-three junior playground ball teams and 
fifty handball teams for boys under sixteen. 

Elmira, New York, registered five hundred 
different boys in baseball alone during its sum- 
mer season. Lancaster, Pa., had 425 distinct 
registrations in its playgrounds during July and 
August. Wilkes Barre, Pa., had seventeen hun- 
dred different boys in its various activities. 

Some of the comments of those consulted are 
as follows: 

“Our boys’ clubs on each playground aimed at 
and succeeded in reaching just these groups.”— 
Charles Flagle, Superintendent of Recreation, 
York, Pa. 

“A large number of boys 12-18 took part in 
swimming contests, indoor ball contests, and vol- 
ley ball. Boys of this age group visit our play- 
grounds daily.”—J. N. Brown, Recreation Com- 
mission, Toledo, O. 


“I should say that, as a group, these boys are 
the ones who take the most advantage of the 
facilities offered.,—W. G. Robinson, District 
Representative of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America 

“Our playgrounds are open in the City of 
Oakland full time and are, to a large extent, 


monopolized by the boys of this age. We have 
baseball leagues, swimming contests, hikes, and 
special stress is placed on the boys of this age 
during the summer vacation.”—Jay B. Nash, 
Superintendent of Recreation, Oakland, Cal. 

“The city has three leagues and fifteen teams 
of 180 boys 12-18 who play playground ball. 
This age of boys is given special attention, and 
they respond in large numbers.”—R. A. Chase, 
Superintendent of Recreation, Jackson, Mich. 

J. R. Batchelor, District Representative for the 
Playground and Recreation Association of Amer- 
ica, reported that activities for boys twelve to 
eighteen bulk large in all of the twenty or more 
cities which he visits. 


A Fire House Becomes a 
Social Center 


A remodelled fire house as a social center is 
one of the latest achievements of the Extension 
Department of the Milwaukee Public Schools. 


The house is located in the heart of an Italian 
settlement. The first floor of the building con- 
tains a hall twenty-five feet by fifty-five feet which 
will be used as a gymnasium and entertainment 
hall, showers, boys’ toilets and wardrobes. On 
the second floor are four class rooms, the direc- 
tor’s office, a small committee room and the girls’ 
toilets. One of the four rooms has been turned 
into an attractive club room; one has_ been 
equipped as an industrial class room with kitchen 
stove, sink and wash tub, and the remaining two 
rooms are used as class rooms. 

The size of the house will permit of a maximum 
of six organized activities at one time. While 
this is a limited program compared with that 
carried on at the school centers there is a distinct 
advantage in the fact that the building can be 
made to serve in the day time for an extensive 
Americanization program for women and chil- 
dren. The Health Department will cooperate in 
conducting a health welfare station in the build- 
ing. The program as a whole will resolve itself 
chiefly into Americanization projects, largely for 
Italian mothers. The director in charge will do 
field work among women, conduct clubs and 
classes of mothers, game classes, dramatic clubs 
and social clubs for children and young people, 
arrange neighborhood entertainments and pro- 
grams and in the summer do playground work. 
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COLLEGE ATHLETICS 


Using. Armories for 
Recreation 


A recent inquiry regarding the use of armories 
for recreation purposes has disclosed facts in- 
dicating not only that many of the armories 
throughout the country are being used but that 
a much wider use of such facilities by recreation 
departments and private groups in the leisure 
time field may be practicable. 

In California the armories are used to a large 
extent by recreation departments, who are re- 
quired to pay a sum sufficiently large to cover 
the cost of lighting. 

Because the armories in the State of Georgia, 
being built primarily for use of National Guard 
units, are limited in space, they cannot be turned 
over to the public generally for recreation pur- 
poses. Members of the National Guard, however, 
have access at all times to the armories for social 
or recreation purposes. 

Communities in Kansas are permitted to use 
the armories at any time that does not interfere 
with their use for military purposes. 

The use of armories in Massachusetts is con- 
trolled by state law. ‘Their temporary use is per- 
mitted for public purposes “at such times and in 
such manner as not to interfere with military use 
thereof.” 

The Michigan armories may be rented to out- 
siders for temporary purposes in order to increase 
the funds available for maintenance. The prin- 
cipal restriction placed upon rental is that armo- 
ries may not be rented for purposes “liable to 
involve breaches of the peace or damages to the 
armory more than the usual wear and tear.” 

The military law in New York provides that 
an armory may be used for such purposes not 
interfering with its use by the troops quartered 
therein as may be approved by the Officer in 
Charge and Control thereof and his Brigadier 
Commander. Many of the armories are at pres- 
ent used by the school children for recreation 
purposes. Each application for such use must 
be made to the Officer in Charge, subject to the 
approval of his Brigadier Commander. 

The Ohio law provides for the free use of a 
part of state owned armories by the various 
patriotic societies such as the D. A. R. and the 
American Legion. The custodians of all armo- 
ries are authorized to rent them when they are 
not in use for military purposes to various organ- 
izations for recreation and social purposes. 


“Most of the armories in Texas are too siuall 
and too poorly equipped,” writes the Colonel, 
Chief of Staff, ‘to be of much value to recreation 
purposes. A number of them, however, are used 
jointly by the National Guard units and the 
American Legion posts for dances and entertain- 
ments.” 

In Wisconsin the armories used by the National 
Guard are in the hands of custodian officers ap- 
pointed in each city. They are frequently rented 
to community groups for recreation and social 
purposes. 


College Athletics 


The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, in its eighteenth annual report, urges 
colleges and universities to eliminate commercial- 
ism, gambling and other evils in college athletics, 
A committee of five appointed and financed by 
the Foundation to study the situation reported 
that, in their estimation, in addition to gambling 
and other evils, the following abuses are incident 
to college sports: Excessive expenditure of 
money; too great insistence on turning out a 
winning team; scouting for athletes in the pre- 
paratory schools ; too great temptation for smaller 
institutions to try to rival larger ones; over- 
emphasis upon the training of athletes; a tendency 
toward over-emphasis by the alumni and general 
public of the relative importance of athletics ; too 
much newspaper publicity; temptation to admin- 
istrators and executives to use the athletic repu- 
tation of the institution as a means of securing 
appropriations and endowments, and the partici- 
pation of too few students in benefits of inter- 
collegiate sports. 

The Committee made its investigation through 
a questionnaire to which replies were sent by 
thirty-three institutions in Virginia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, North Carolina, Texas, Alabama, 
Georgia, West Virginia, District of Columbia. 
Florida, Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi and 
South Carolina. 

As a result of its findings, the Committee has 
recommended as worthy of consideration the 
elimination of gate receipts and a change in policy 
regarding coaches, urging that the coach shall be 
a member of the faculty, employed for the full 
season and elected by the faculty or other college 
authorities, with salary paid by the institution and 
not by alumni or other organizations and with his 
remuneration in no wise contingent on the wit- 
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ning of certain critical games. This recommenda- 
tion is based on the belief that a coach of high 
character and with a right sense of the relation 
of his work to that of other departments in the 
institutions, has an opportunity to exert an in- 
fluence for good greater than that of any other 
man associated with the college. 

The Committee is of the opinion that a real 
solution of the problem comes back to common 
honesty on the part of the college in the regulation 
of its own affairs, and that any college that so 
desires, and that has the courage of its convic- 
tions, can have clean athletics. The question of 
the honesty and value of intercollegiate athletics 
comes back, in their judgment, to a question of 
the honesty, integrity and courage of those who 
direct the college. 

From New York Times, March 10, 1924 


Amateur Athletics 


The discussion at the Recreation Congress at 
Springfield, Illinois, of the definition of the term 
amateur brings to mind the very interesting paper 
on The Trend of Amateur Athletics presented by 
Prof. Elmer Mitchell of the University of Michi- 
gan at the Convention of the American Physical 
Education Association at Detroit. This pamphlet 
cannot fail to be of interest to recreation workers 
who are vitally concerned with the problem. 

“The playground,” says Prof. Mitchell, “of all 
live types of agencies pushing amateur athletics, 
as the school, industries, playgrounds, social and 
religious institutions and athletic clubs—comes 
close to being the most successful agency in keep- 
ing the spirit of true amateur play alive.” 

Some of the conclusions reached by Prof. 
Mitchell as a result of his study are that the 
American system of physical education must 
necessarily be built around games and this part 
of our program is weak at present. To keep the 
program from becoming one-sided there should 
also be physical examinations and medical exam- 
inations, with corrective exercises as a follow-up. 
There should be a certain amount of gymnastic 
work and military drill, and the efficiency tests 
which can definitely grade a person’s skill in the 
fundamentals of athletics should be added as a 
stimulus for the person to improve his abilities. 
Such a program adding twelve hours of physical 
education to the one hundred and twenty hours 
of cultural and professional education would, 
Prof. Mitchell believes, give a broad training for 
after-college life, and the masterv of many sports 
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and the knowledge of gymnastic values would 
permit a student to graduate well equipped to 
continue his recreation instead of dropping it. 


Some Simple and Inexpen- 
sive Activities 


At a recent couference of members of recrea- 
tion commissions in a number of New England 
cities held in Boston, Joseph Lee mentioned a 
number of activities wich can be conducted 
simply and at small expense in connection with 
the community-wide year-round program. 

“The playground, first of all, must offer prac- 
tical things for the child to do. There must be 
something especially important to attract him 
when he comes to the playground. A fundamen- 
tal rule for the playground worker is this: Don’t 
ever let a boy come to the playground without 
giving him something to do. In particular, the 
child who is shy, afraid to go alone, must be 
interested and his confidence won.” 

On the playground a child learns or should 
learn the games he can play anywhere. Watching 
on one occasion from a train, Mr. Lee observed 
that the great majority of the children in New 
York streets were playing games, baseball and 
jump rope apparently being the. leading activities. 
“After all,” said Mr. Lee, “the popular games 
are the standard games. One can, for instance, 
play baseball with anything—a knotted handker- 
chief, a soft ball such as a tennis ball, and there 
may be variations to the games. With a soft base- 
ball one can play in the dark and this is great fun. 

“There must be plenty of running games—my 
two favorites are Three Deep and Hill Dill. A 
play leader must be careful not to have a running 
game become a teasing game by keeping one child 
it all the afternoon. A relay game is a substitute 
for a really game. The test of a real game is 
whether or not it is played before breakfast, and 
one does not see boys and girls indulging in relay 
games before breakfast. Another one of my 
favorite games is Farmer in the Dell.” 

In summer, Mr. Lee pointed out, unusual 
activities should be developed. It will be well to 
have the children make collections of stones, 
leaves, flowers, beetles and bugs, and to take 
photographs of birds. Let the children have 
plenty of walks, picnics and camping. All scien- 
tific games are helpful and instructive. Children 
should be taught to make realistic games. “After 
all,” said Mr. Lee, “the arts are the things that 
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stick and the arts are the things that live.” Model 
boats, toys and all things that children make are 
good for them. 

Mr. Lee emphasized the importance of winter 
play and the necessity for providing places where 
they may coast in safety—“at least places where 
they can break their necks in decent comfort.” 
Skating areas are also important. 

Among the indoor activities are games, char- 
ades, dramatics and dancing. ‘Everyone ought 
to dance. The horizontal stratum of ages is the 
most pernicious thing in this country. Many 
think they are too old to learn to dance at forty, 
whereas the age to learn to dance is the age that 
you happen to be. All ages ought to dance and 
to dance together. Daughters ought to dance 
with their fathers. As a matter of fact, I have 
always believed there is more good in fathers 
than has ever been brought out. 

“There are many advantages in all-year-round 
recreation and playgrounds; chiefly it changes the 
playground from a place to an institution and an 
institution is an important thing. It does away 
with the tough gang when the members of it 
have a definite institution or playground to come 
to and to belong to. A tough gang can always be 
managed with a good corps of leaders and the 
gang should always be identified with the play- 
ground. It is also important and necessary to 
have some indoor space. Why not use the schools 
evenings? Use the schools on rainy afternoons, 
too.” 


A Generous Playground 
Offer 


Acting Mayor Hulbert announces that a phil- 
anthropist who prefers to remain anonymous for 
the present offers $100,000 to equip a practical 
playground if the city will furnish a site and agree 
to maintain the grounds. 

The City cannot afford to hesitate over so hand- 
some an offer. There is always need for more 
park and playground space. The City will never 
have enough. 

Mr. Hulbert is also right in hoping that this 
offer will be productive of other similar develop- 
ments. It is a wide-open field for practical phil- 
anthropy, and one that can hardly be overdone. 
Certain philanthropic bequests have been criticised 
on the ground that the need for the service ren- 
dered may cease. This is not likely to apply to 
playgrounds. New York will be a City of the 


Dead and all activities will prove valueless if ever 
the time comes when children cease to play and 
open spaces in the city cease to be desirable. 

Motor traffic has made New York a City of 
Dreadful Streets, of danger to child-life. Hun- 
dreds of children would be saved each year if 
there were playgrounds in every neighborhood, 
where youngsters could be safe from traffic perils, 
—From The Morning World. 


Favorite Games 


Many of the readers of THE PLAYGROUND are 
familiar with the list of games known as the Har- 
vard Collection compiled by H. P. Clark of 
Winnetka, which was sent out as a bulletin (No. 
943) to recreation workers. 

Joseph Lee, whose interest in games never fails, 
has gone through this list and checked those which 
he feels to be particularly valuable. Here are 
some of them: 

Farmer in the Dell 

Hickory Dickory Dock 

Carrousel 

Looby Lou (added to the list by Mr. Lee) 

Schoolroom Tag 

Relay Races (Plain and Bag-pile, using rope 

rings ) 

Basketball (elementary type) 

Drive a Pig 

Tag Game (couple or partner ) 

Immunity Type Tag Games (cross, hanging) 

Beetle Goes Round 

Stand Dodgeball 

Elimination Dodgebal! 

Indoor or Playground Ball 

Hill Dill 

Stealing Sticks (Raid the Castle) 

Prisoners’ Base 

Fox and Geese (small sections) 

Three Deep 

Double Skipaway (in these two games Mr. Lee 

suggests the pursuer should be permitted to 
go anywhere, otherwise the slowest stay It 
forever ) 

Skipaway (all players seated except It) 

Bull in the Ring 

Bear in the Pit 

Volley ball 

Captain ball 

Soccer Baseball 

Who differs from Mr. Lee in his choice of 
games, or who has others which he considers more 
valuable ? 
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A Summer Camp Training School.—The 
Recreation Training School of Chicago will 
hold a summer camp training school for men 
and women at Bridgman, Michigan, July 28 to 
August 30. There will be courses in athletics 
and sports, gymnastics, dramatics, stage and 
costume design, folk games and folk dances 
and theoretical courses. Further information 
may be secured from the Recreation Training 
School of Chicago, 800 South Halsted Street, 
Chicago. 


Sixty-five New Playgrounds.—The Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund in New York City 
have voted to set aside sixty-five parcels of 
land in Greater New York for park and play- 
ground purposes. Most of the parcels of land 
came into the possession of the city through 
tax foreclosures. After inspection of a larger 


number of parcels of land these sixty-five par- 


cels were chosen as suitable for park and play- 
eround purposes. 


A Gift of a Public Playground.—On Forest 
Hill, as the picturesque area overlooking the 
City of Rockville has come to be known, a 
large public playground is being constructed 
ior the benefit of the citizens of that thriving 
little industrial community of the Connecticut 
Valley. 

Swimming pools are being built, baseball 
diamonds laid out, and dancing platforms 
erected for the enjoyment of the grown-ups, 
and many kinds of up-to-date playground 
equipment installed to interest the children of 
allages. Landscape gardeners are already at 
work in beautifying the many acres. Shrubs 
and flowers are to line the walks and drives, 
and a tower is to be erected in the center of 
the park in which there will be a large tele- 
scopic instrument to enable visitors to view 
the surrounding country for many miles. 
What a thrill the youth will receive on his 
frst glimpse of the shining golden dome of the 
Connecticut State Capitol Building at Hart- 
lord, eighteen miles to the eastward! And, if 


it happens to be an especially clear day, imag- 
ing his delight at being able to see the summit 
of Mt. Tom—the second highest point in the 
Berkshires, and fully thirty-five miles to the 
northwest! 

This wonderful opportunity for the inhab- 
itants of Rockville to get away from the envi- 
ronment of their worsted and silk mills and 
other industries, and with the members of their 
families to enjoy the beauties of God’s great 
out-of-doors, was made possible by the bequest 
of the late E. Stevens Henry, long an outstand- 
ing figure in their city’s history, who be- 
queathed the sum of $25,000 for the construction 
of such a playground, with further provision 
for its up-keep and supervision. 

Abraham Lincoln once said: “What an aw- 
ful thing it would be if a man came into this 
world and went out of it without leaving some- 
thing that would make the world better for his 
having lived!” 


The Responsibility of the 
Public Official 


(Continued from page 278) 


as long as there are any other children that are 
not cared for. 

Go back to your work with enthusiasm. You 
are doing splendid work in teaching children the 
real spirit of this great nation of which we are 
a part. When they know its history, and how 
slow is progress, with what leaden feet the march 
toward human freedom goes on, and how weary 
the way; if you can trace for them the beacon 
lights of history you will inspire them so that 
they will learn to love America. 

Let us go away with four words that I consider 
necessary to the salvation of America. Stanley 
Baldwin uttered these words when he said, “It is 
time for us to get down to small words of one 
syllable to save the British Empire.” I will say 
they are necessary to save America: “Faith, Hope, 
Love, Work.” Let us hand these words down to 
the next generation. 


“Character, moral control, and mental health are produced and defended in large part by whole- 
some, vigorous recreation not only indoors but also in the great outdoors.” 


Dr. T. A. Storey 
Director Department of Hygiene 
The College of the City of New York 
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306 HOME AND COMMUNITY PLAY WEEK 


Delaware Schools 

De!laware is continuing its drive for new 
schools, made possible by the DuPont Trust Fund 
administered by the Delaware School Auxiliary 
Association. One of the finest of the State’s new 
school buildings is the Commodore MacDonough 
School dedicated in February, 1924, which is 
located at the edge of the town of St. Georges. 
The school is of the one-story type with a front- 
age of 171 feet and a width ot 107 feet. The 
school grounds include 61% acres. The exterior 
of the building is of buff brick, which is also used 
for the triple garage about fifty feet away, to 
house the school’s motor buses. The seven full- 
size class rooms accommodate 40 pupils each. A 
small class room and a principal’s room adjoin 
the vestibule at the entrance. An auditorium 
occupies the center of the building. This room 
is 52 x 72 feet, with a stage opposite the main 
doorway. It has a seating capacity of 500. The 
auditorium is available for assembly purposes and 
for community meetings by authority of the local 
board of education. Coat rooms adjoin each class 
room and toilet rooms for boys and girls are ac- 
cessible from opposite sides of the auditorium. 
A feature of the building is the separate exit in 
each grade room which leads directly to the con- 
crete walks of the playground. The school has a 
fully equipped kitchen and a lunch room to seat 
84 people. The building proper with all equip- 
ment cost $100,000; the buses cost $7,500; the 
garage, $10,000; the grading and laying out of 
the grounds, with the play apparatus, walks, drives 
and fences, $12,500; the site, $4,000; making a 
total of $134,000, or $375.00 per pupil. “Is there 
a child in the State of Delaware who is not worth 
$375.00?” was the pertinent question put to the 
audience the day of the dedication. 

The building of the Caesar Rodney School has 
already immeasurably increased the prospects of 
future happiness for hundreds of children. Lo- 
cated in the open country with buses carrying the 
children of five adjoining districts from home to 
school and from school to home, it is providing 
the same organized school experience which a 
few years ago was considered possible only for 
city children. 462 children have been brought 
together—a number large enough for socialized 
school work. 

The Caesar Rodney School is working to de- 
velop the get-together feeling which inevitably re- 
sults in splendid things for the entire neighbor- 
hood. The growth in community spirit was 


illustrated last October when, in the midst of the 
fall work, the people of the community put their 
shoulders to the wheel and built a cinder road 
around the school. Three carloads of cinders 
were contributed. The citizens furnished the |a- 
bor and teams. ‘The entire cost of the new drive- 
way to the district was $2.63 and the feat was ac. 
complished in two and one-half days. Last 
Christmas a beautiful community tree on the 
school lawn proclaimed peace and good will to all 
the countryside. A school orchestra is being de- 
veloped this year, which will furnish music at 
gatherings of a community nature. The school is 
being opened at stated intervals for neighborhood 
recreation. On these occasions parents are pres- 
ent during the entire evening. Those in charge 
aim to conduct these entertainments according to 
the same standards that would prevail on like 
occasions in the best homes of the neighborhood. 
nly misconduct ever bars anyone’s admission, 


A Home and Community 
Play Week 


The Janesville Daily Gazette has an active Com- 
munity Service Department which is prompting 
community recreation. March 1 to 8 marked the 
observance of Home and Community Play Week 
in Southern Wisconsin. The Gazette outlined 
suggestions for the celebration of the Week which 
included a Parents’ Meeting held in each school 
during the Week for the discussion of home play, 
school play and similar topics. A further sug- 
gestion provided for a township get-together of all 
rural organizations for a recreation institute pro- 
gram at a central location which would accommo- 
date an all-day meeting with basket dinner. The 
program for the institute was outlined as follows: 
10:00 A.M. Reports from different clubs as to 

activities. Ask each club to re 
port especially on ‘Our Most Suc- 
cessful Community Entertait- 
ment.” 
Discussion of topic “Shall We 
Form a Township Council o 
Federation.” Outline of organ- 
ization plan furnished free by 
Gazette 
11:30to1:00 Social hour and Basket Dinner 
1:00to1:15 Community singing Mimeo- 
graphed words of 6 songs at 40 
cents per 100 copies from Gazette 


11:00 A.M. 
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Discussion of Community Music 
and Drama 

Motion Picture for Entertainment 
and Education (Outline of a plan 
by which portable equipment for 
use by schools, clubs, churches, in 
a township may be_ obtained 
through cooperative effort) 
Community Play Days (Outline 
with suggestions for organization 
of township Play Days, and tenta- 
tive program, furnished free by 
Rock County Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association ) 

Rural Library Service 


2:00 to 2:30 


2:30 to 3:00 
3:00 to 4:00 Demonstration of Games and Play 
for Community gatherings 

As a further service, the Community Service 
Department of the Gazette stood ready to furnish 
volunteer speakers and leaders to demonstrate 


games and play and conduct community singing. 


Camp Wasaquam 
(Continued from page 294) 

and it is the hope that Camp Wasaquam may 
prove a “light” to many a girl who is tired in 
mind and body, and who wants to learn how to 
live so as to get the best out of life. 

The following poem appears on the attractive 
blotters used to announce the camp: 


SPRING 

Listen, my friends, I heard today 
That gentle spring was on her way. 
She sent a message, to you and I, 
Saying she’d greet us bye and bye. 
She’s working and laughing and full of glee; 
She’s opening the brooks and setting them free, 
She’s coaxing the seeds from their long winter nap 
And urging old earth to put on her green wrap. 
She’s flecking the willows with gray furry buds, 
She’s dyeing the violets in tints that we love, 
She’s painting spring flowers in colors so bright, 
Inher glorious art room that’s hid from our sight. 
She’s calling the birds to come with their songs, 
She’s calling—Oh yes! she’s calling us all, 
To come with new courage, new life and witha! 
To laugh and be happy and help one and all. 
Happy children, bright youth, and all everywhere 
Let’s join in the love song that rings through the 

air, 
Let's be happy and joyous and catch the refrain 
And glorify spring that is with us again. 
—(Written for the Girls by Mrs. C. M. Lamkin) 


Protect Our Forests! 


Forest Protection Week, promoted by the For- 
est Service of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, was observed April 21 through the 
27th. In this campaign the Department made use 
of a number of slogans whose timeliness is not 
limited to this special week alone. With the 
rapidly increasing interest in camping and hiking 
such preventive measures as the Department advo- 
cates must be constantly kept in mind. 

Among the slogans are the following: 

3urned forests build no homes. 

All outdoors is yours—but not to burn up. 

Leave a clean camp and a dead fire. 

Human carelessness is the cause of 80 per cent. 
of all forest fires. 

Make “Care with fire” your watchword in the 
woods. 

Be sure your camp fire is dead—then bury it. 

Taxes go up when forests burn down—You pay. 

A one-cent cigarette may start a $10,000 forest 
fire. Put out that snipe. 

Forests mean health and wealth. 
fires. 

Going fishing? Be careful with your cigarettes 
and camp fires. 

Smokers! Be sure your match, cigar or cigar- 
ette is OUT. ; 

Be a good woodsman—Leave a clean camp and 
a clean record. 

Game and fish depend on forests and streams— 
Both are destroyed by fire. 

Be as careful with fire in the woods as you are 
with fire in your own home. 

Be careful with fire today—tomorrow may be 
too late. 

A burned city may be rebuilt in a few years, 
but it takes a century to regrow a forest. 

The forests are your playgrounds—Help keep 
them clean and green. 

The forest’s prime evil—smouldering cigarettes. 

Green forests pay big dividends in health and 
happiness—Help protect them from fire. 

One tree will make a million matches—one 
match will destroy a million trees. 

Help prevent fires—It pays. 

A match doesn’t think with its head—your head 
must do the thinking. Be sure it is out. 

Fire and Forest don’t mix—Don’t try. 

You help pay for every forest fire—Help pre- 
vent them. 

One Live Cigarette Butt + One Careless Man 
= Forest Fire. 


Help prevent 


1:15 to 1:30 
‘i 
1:30 to 2:00 
we 
a 
| 


THE PROBLEM COLUMN 


The Problem Column 


Miss Josephine Blackstock, Superintendent, 
Playground Board, Oak Park, Illinois, writes: 

“I should like to see in THE PLAYGROUND some- 
thing along the line of games that various play 
directors have found most popular on the play- 
ground, as well as methods of approach in play- 
ing games. I was very much interested in noting 
while I was teaching Theory of Play at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago last summer some of the ex- 
periences the class had had with games and the 
way these experiences varied according to the sec- 
tion of the country—I am speaking especially of 
low-organized games. It appeared that some half 
dozen games lead in popularity by an immense 
margin. I should like to know, too, whether some 
directors, especially in the larger cities, have ex- 
perienced the feeling that the children with their 
excellent school play directors are ‘fed up’ on 
games and, if so, how they have met this problem 
on the playgrounds.” 

Ernst Hermann of Newton, Mass., has the fol- 
lowing to contribute in answer to this question: 

“It is undoubtedly true that the popularity of 
certain games varies considerably in various sec- 
tions of our country and even in various localities 
of these sections. This is probably due, to a large 
extent, to psychological influences which the dom- 
inant group more or less unconsciously exerts 
either through transmission of traditional games 
by the children themselves or through the teach- 
ing of leaders who are drafted from the same 
dominant racial group. 

“T think that these racial tendencies as expressed 
by plays and games are stronger and more per- 
sistent and harder to amalgamate than any other 
tendencies, because they are the inheritance of 


generation upon generation of children, pursued 
and practiced during childhood and cherished by 
men and women into old age and never remem- 
bered without a glorious tingling of all their heart 


strings. 

“Next to these racial influences are those which 
the physical environment exerts. These may be 
climatic or topographical or urban or rural. They 
are modified by water, meadows, woods, hills and 
trees. They are influenced by social customs, 7. ¢., 
church picnics, family outings, and so forth. The 
greatest loss which has come to our children, 
besides the type of the former social life of small 
groups of related families, is the disappearing 
neighborhood play on streets and on vacant lots 
near at hand. It is for this reason that I believe 


that a well developed ‘Play Lot’ in every city block 
is our most urgent problem. The best work we 
can do is to bring back into the life of our younger 
children the wonderful influences of the old tra. 
ditional plays and the s.-aple games. This is not, 
problem of teaching, but of engineering a {avyor- 
able environment. It is not a problem oi super. 
vising large groups of children but organizing 
small groups. I believe that our God never meant 
to have forty little children of the same age herd. 
ed together in school rooms, and our playground 
leaders who are so prone to develop mass play oj 
little children, in which they follow the ‘terrible’ 
schools which demand on the plea of economy, 
that they keep large groups busy, have lost sight of 
the fact, if they ever really knew it, that traditional 
play and games are small group activities and were 
rarely, if ever, played by children of ‘graded’ age. 

“If it is necessary for physiological reasons to 
use plays and games with large groups of chil- 
dren of graded ages, it is best not to use tradi- 
tional games which are best suited for small 
groups, but rather use modifications or adapta- 
tions of fundamental activities, as running, skip- 
ping, and games involving simple play materials. 

“If it is necessary to ‘teach’ traditional games 
which are suited to American education to chil- 
dren of mixed foreign population they should be 
explained to the large group (class size) only 
until the general idea is inculcated. The practice 
should almost immediately be started in small 
groups under pupil leadership. 

“The development of pupil leadership in plays 
and games is to my mind our most important 
problem and our most effective solution. It has 
vitalized physical training, it is reviving our 
neighborhood play life and it is going to change 
the management of our major sports and games 
in our high schools and colleges. 

“It would have been very much better if those 
of our physical directors who are engaged in 
school work had not attempted to popularize the 
gymnasium by adapting all kinds of plays and 
games to mass work. I would especially urge 
that they leave out traditional games when deal 
ing with large groups, and for that matter I do 
not believe that large group games ever have any 
habit building values. There are many activities 
attractive and fascinating to large groups, which 
have great health and great social values, but | 
doubt whether they will ever be pursued excep! 
under pressure or guidance of tremendously 
strong leadership. Just as ‘Our aim in America? 
education is to emancipate each child from e 
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ternal restraint and guidance and to make him 
seli-directing and self-supporting,’ so should our 
aim in play education lead to emancipation from 
play teachers, supervisors or directors and 
coaches. Our aim should be to lead our children 
to a richer and fuller life by forming habits of 
exercise, love for sport and manly contest and 
the ability and the will to live up to our best 
knowledge of complete citizenship. This cannot 
be done by mass games of youth and mass play 
of little children. It can only be done through 
small groups under child leadership and thrs can 
be brought about only by the development of the 
right kind of environment, by organization and 
transformation of the teacher into organizer, and 
by giving the pupils a chance to be leaders. 

“In other words let us socialize our play pro- 
gram and our whole physical training and man- 
ual play program. Let us remember that leaders 
were never taught ; they simply found themselves 
in neighborhood play and developed into leaders 
in our adult world through the large field of 
childhood activities, favored by rich and vast 
opportunities provided by a favorable environ- 
ment. 

“We find the most valuable type of play life 
of youngsters in large families and in neighbor- 
hoods inhabited by homogeneous groups with 
children of varied ages. The leaders are mostly 
slightly older boys or girls. Rarely is the lead 
taken by a boy or girl of the same age as the 
eroup, except as they are exceptionally ingeni- 
ous. We should take note of this and whenever 
possible break away from our customary school- 
room grade system. 

“lam not surprised that many of our play- 
ground directors are finding out that our children 
are ‘fed up’ on games, especially where ‘excellent 
(?) school play directors are employed in some 
of our large city schools.’ They probably use the 
school grades in large groups, they probably have 
adapted the traditional games to large group 
work, and they have probably taken away all the 
initiative of children and pupil leaders. They 
are so ‘excellent’ that they have superimposed their 
adult judgment over the children’s instincts and 
have denatured the spontaneous self-expression 
of the pupils by their own antique idea of what 
children really like. They are probably typical 


pedagogues whose ideal of discipline is the cod- 
fish culture of ‘ves, sir.’ and ‘yes, ma’am’ and 
Who are afraid that the school authorities will 


jump on them if something like a little fight 
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happens. Organized play in schools is a very 
subtle remedy, but it requires the highest type of 
organizer and like all medicine should only be 
used sparingly. 

“To sum up my answer to the two questions 
which you submitted to me: 

“Develop small group games. Do not adapt 
traditional games to large groups and develop 
pupil leadership and stimulate children’s initia- 
tive. In addition develop more manual play with 
simple tools and if possible with nature’s varied 
materials. This requires a very large program of 
plays, a carefully planned environment and games 
which have infinite possibilities for the develop- 
ment of individual skill and small group-coopera- 
tion.” 


How do we as recreation workers feel about 
the question raised by Mrs. Edison? Is there any- 
thing which we as recreation workers can do to 
save canals which are being abandoned so that 
they can be turned over to be used for recreation 
purposes? It is worth while to bring together all 
the suggestions from workers throughout the 
country who have had any experience along this 
line which will be helpful. 


“There is a suggestion that I wish to make. 
They are filling in all the canals and it seems to 
mea pity. Is it too impracticable to consider them 
as part of our recreational assets? To me it 
would be ideal to use them like playgrounds, only 
they would be for the benefit of camping parties 
or canoeing parties, and in the winter for skating. 
Would it not be a big national movement? I offer 
it as a suggestion which I should love to see car- 
ried out if not too far beyond reach. It hurts to 
see the channel of enjoyment destroyed. 

Very sincerely, 


Mrs. Tuomas A. Eptson” 


A Very REAL PROBLEM 


A leader in one of the city recreation systems 
reports that the marble tournament recently held 
in his city has been a means of exploiting the 
boys of his city; that the boy who won the tourna- 
ment last year, being given merchandise prizes 
and a trip to Atlantic City amounting to $500, 
rounded out his career by being in the juvenile 
court for truancy, that he was ineligible to com- 
pete this year, but was still in the limelight for 
publicity purposes. 
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The annual meeting of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America held in New 
York on May 21st was not unlike in some of its 
phases an old-fashioned experience meeting; for 
a number of the members of recreation commis- 
sions or chairmen of Community Service groups 
who were present told of the work in their com- 
munities and of the help which the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America had given 
through its continuation field work and other 
channels. 

And full of human interest were these stories 
of volunteers who stood by the recreation work 
in their communities through lean and fat years, 
through discouragements of all kinds and through 
drive after drive until with the help which the 
National Association has been able to give they 
have seen the work come into its own, its value 
recognized, its support assured through the muni- 
cipality. 

For anyone who has tried running a commun- 
ity house the story told by Mr. W. E. Mumford, 
Chairman of Community Service, Branford, Con- 
necticut, could not fail to have its appeal! The 
falling off in memberships, the difficulty in get- 
ting financial support, the effort to interest people 
in community singing—(“they’d sing the song 
through once but not a second time” )—and finally 
a situation at so low an ebb that the resignation of 
the chairman was scheduled as the next step! And 
then came the trained worker as a last resort! He 
understood boys and their love for baseball and 
so he started in by organizing baseball teams. At 
the end of the week the boys, who had come to 
feel that their eligibility to team membership de- 
pended to a large degree on their behavior, had 
become so painfully good that the school prin- 
cipal complained of the dullness of his life! And 


now new members, new interest and new financial 
support are turning the tide in the history of 
Branford’s community house. 

Community Service of New Haven “on the 
outskirts of Branford” has had its ups and downs, 
reported Mr. W. A. Watts, Chairman of Com- 
munity Service, New Haven, Connecticut, but the 
fact that it is receiving substantial support through 
the Community Chest is an indication of the 
place it has come to assume in the city’s life. 
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At the Eighteenth Annual Meeting 


OF THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Through neighborhood organization, street play, 
a well-developed work for colored citizens, a pro- 
gram for boys who are not reached by other 


_agencies and through many other activities, Com- 


munity Service is making a real contribution to 
the city’s leisure time life. 

For seventeen years Mrs. Edwin Gearhart has 
“stood by” the work in Scranton, which she 
helped to start, and has served as volunteer, paid 
director and as member of the governing board. 
From a few summer playgrounds supported by 
private funds the work has developed through a 
gradual building into the municipality, into a 
year-round system with a_ superintendent of 
recreation and a municipal budget of $77,000.00. 
From her many-sided experience Mrs. Gearhart 
is impressed with the importance of two funda- 
mental needs often neglected. The first is the 
need for developing through the leisure time pro- 
gram the inner resources which will help people 
to provide their own recreation—the interest in 
reading, music and educational activities which 
every individual should have. The second is the 
vital need for making possible channels of self- 
expression for people who are strangers in the 
city and to whom social life is often meager. Are 
we as recreation workers meeting these two 
needs ? 

Again from the municipal point of view came 
the story of the Plainfield, New Jersey, work, as 
told by Mr, A. B. Jones, President of the Recrea- 
tion Commission,—a story of volunteer leader- 
ship reinforced by the work of the National As- 
sociation which has finally brought the program 
from a status of philanthropic handout to a posi- 
tion of dignity in the community and of service 
to it. “Never use recreation except for its own 
sake,” said Mr. Jones. “For many years I used 
recreation to exploit my workers. I have seen 
the error of my way.” 

Passaic, through Mr. John R. Johnson of the 
Department of Parks and Public Property in 
which the recreation program functions, testified 
to what leadership had meant in that industrial 
city and told of the difficulties involved in secur- 
ing the underwriting, two years ago, of a small 
sum to secure. a trained year-round worker and to 
initiate a community-wide program. This year, 
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in spite of increased taxes and of a drastic cutting 
down of all municipal budgets, the recreation 
budget was passed without a dissenting vote. 

The addresses made at this meeting will appear 
later in THE PLAYGROUND. 

One of the greatest needs in the leisure time 
movement is for more devoted volunteers—for 
groups of people in every community who so 
thoroughly believe in the movement that they will 
spend as many years as are necessary in seeing it 
through. It is on such continuing, permanent 
leadership that the success of the movement must 
rest. 


This year there was a decided increase in the 
interest in the nominations for the officers and 
directors of the Playground and_ Recrea- 
tion Association of America. According to 
the constitution of the Association all who 
contribute $5.00 or more during the year are 
eligible to nominate any one whom they desire and 
those receiving ten or more votes are eligible for 
election. The great number of suggestions of 
individuals to serve on the Board of Directors 


showed a very widespread interest in recreation. 
At the annual meeting of the Association the 
present officers and thirty directors were elected 


for the terms indicated: 


OFFICERS 
First Vice-President. ...John H. Finley 
Second Vice-President... William Kent 
Third Vice-President. ..Robert Garrett 
Gustavus T. Kirby 


DIRECTORS 
For term ending in 1925 
Mrs. Arthur G. Cummer, F. Trubee Davison, 
Robert Garrett, Mrs. Charles A. Goodwin, Hon. 
Myron T. Herrick, Mrs. Francis deLacy Hyde, 
H. Mck. Landon, Robert Lassiter, Mrs. James 
W. Wadsworth, Harris Whittemore. 


For term ending in 1926 
Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, William Butterworth, 
Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Dr. John H. Finley, C. 
M. Goethe, Mrs. Howard R. Ives, Walter A. 
May, Hon, Carl E, Milliken, Miss Ellen Scripps, 
Harold H. Swift. 


For term ending in 1927 
Clarence M. Clark, Hugh Frayne, Hon. Austin 
E. Griffiths, Gustavus T. Kirby, Joseph Lee, Ed- 
ward E. Loomis, Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Otto T. 
Mallery, F. S. Titsworth, J. C. Walsh. 


AT THE CONFERENCES 


At the Conferences 


ReEporT OF ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SCIENCES 


That a scientific body with the standing of the 
National Institute of Social Sciences should devote 
its entire annual meeting to the topic The Right 
Use of Leisure is of special significance to recrea- 
tion workers and communities. It emphasizes 
again that play is no longer an incidental thing or 
an activity merely for children. Play, or the use 
of leisure, because of its relation to health, con- 
tentment and citizenship is one of the serious con- 
cerns of life. Because it has not had the thought 
and planning its importance deserves it now con- 
stitutes one of our serious social problems. 


The speakers were Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, 
Professor of Psychology at Columbia University ; 
Dr. Thomas W. Solman, Professor of Psychiatry 
at Columbia University, and Arthur Pound, au- 
thor of The Iron Man. 


“The purpose of leisure,” said Dr. Thorndike, 
“is to create health of mind and soul.” If this is 
impaired all activities of life, either working or 
playing, become curses. If it is maintained all may 
become pleasures. The psychologist recommends 
two things—sleep and a good conscience. Sleep 
is necessary to physical health and is also the basis 
for a good conscience. This “good conscience” 
means a state of mind that brings contentment, 
satisfaction, a feeling of being worth while in 
life. Leisure time activities should be chosen that 
will permit of improvement. Simple activities have 


value because one may improve one’s ability by 


participation and thus gain the happy state of 
mind that comes from feeling worth while. 

This principle of choosing implies standards of 
activities for different groups—children, young 
men and women, old folks. 

“Most of us” said Dr. Thorndike, “plan our 
work but leave our leisure to chance.” The re- 
sult of this is that when we have leisure we have 
to choose the thing immediately before us. The 
activity chosen may not be real recreation. It is 
more likely to bore us. Also, it may be detri- 
mental to health and contentment. 

When we feel the need of excitement to relieve 
the mental state of discontent Dr. Thorndike 
recommends physical activity. Its value is not 
now realized by many. A brief period of physical 
exercise in some pleasurable form, followed by a 
shower bath, would bring the needed relief with- 
out the aftermath which follows gambling, drink- 
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ing or other less desirable means of excitement. 
Pleasure is beneficial in proportion as it is taken 
before midnight. Recreational activities are good 
in proportion as they give us pleasure and do not 
hinder our neighbors. 


RELATION OF FANTASY TO LEISURE TIME 

“All of us feel the need of something in our 
lives we do not now possess,” said Dr. Solman. 
“Our position, our possessions, our actual life 
still leave a want,—we strive to satisfy this want 
in fantasy.”” We create for ourselves a world of 
fantasy—an imaginary world where our hopes 
are realized. Fantasy is the mechanism nature has 
provided to enable us to get square with the world 
of fact. The ordinary man who has no responsi- 
bility longs for power and imagines what he 
would do if he had it. The young girl dreams of 
her Prince Charming. All people long for com- 
panionship. The poor want to become rich. 

Dreams often furnish us with these satisfying 
fantasies. For this reason day dreams enable us 
to escape from the burden of facts and reality in 
our complex civilization. 

There is danger as well as value in fantasy. 
The young office boy who in his leisure time ob- 
tained pleasure by writing checks for large 
amounts and then destroying them indulged in a 
harmless fantasy until one day he walked into 
the cashier’s office and tried to cash a very large 
check for an important business deal he had cre- 
ated in his imagination. He later admitted he had 
been foolish. A kindly employer recognized this 
boy’s difficulty, and by proper guidance furnished 
fantasies that could be pursued with harm to no 
one. Fantasy rightly controlled is a rich posses- 
sion of the human race. Leisure time activities 
may satisfy this longing we all have. 

A second great danger lies in the fact that 
a great many people wait until old age to enjoy 
leisure. They wait until they can be relieved of 
cares and burdens, of rearing children and run- 
ning a business, with the hope that in this period 
of leisure they can enjoy life. They are dis- 
illusioned because they awake to the tragic fact 
that unless they have prepared for the use of 
leisure they are utterly lost because they do not 
know how to use it when it is obtained. 

Mr. Arthur Pound pointed out that the in- 
dustrial revolution gave the masses more leisure, 
and that the deadening and narrow influence of 
the automatic machine makes it imperative that 
workers secure the satisfactions of life in their 


leisure time. Commercialized recreation agencies 


have recognized this need and are selling amuse- 


ment on a very large scale. The result is that we 
pay to be amused, and the nation is fast becoming 
a nation of “bleacherites.”” We need leisure time 
activities in which all can join. Mr. Pound sug- 
gested such activities as community singing, ath- 
letics and others which permit of widespread 
participation. 

It is a credit to America that over 600 com- 
munities have recognized some of the fundament- 
al principles pointed out above by these leaders of 
scientific thought, and have created organizations 
concerned primarily with the problem of prepar- 
ing for the use of leisure time of their citizens. 
They are endeavoring to furnish programs and ac- 
tivities suitable to all ages and groups, admin- 
istered under competent leadership, and in a great 
many cities supported entirely by taxation. 


Aw AMERICAN YouTH MOVEMENT— ? 

The independent temper and the interest in 
social questions of delegates to the International 
Student Volunteer Convention at Indianapolis, in 
December, attended by 7,500 students, demon- 
strated, according to some leaders present, that 
the seeds of a youth movement had been sown in 
the United States. There was talk of a “league 
of youth” in protest against racial discrimination, 
economic injustice and international strife. 
one session, four hundred students “revolted” and, 
despite the objections of Dr. Joseph C. Robbins, 
president of the converition, insisted that a meet- 
ing should be held to discuss means whereby war 
can be outlawed. The meeting was held and by a 
large majority a motion was adopted that the con- 
vention, as a whole, go on record against war. 

Dr. Harrison S. Elliott, professor of Religious 
Education in the Union Theological Seminary, 
said to reporters: “I have been in close touch with 
colleges and other educational institutions for 
more than twenty years. I have never known 
when among students there was such a different 
temper. The young men and women of America 
appear prepared to take the bit in their teeth. . . . 
Whether any united youth movement will actually 
develop at the convention I do not know, but [ am 
strongly of the opinion that when these students 
here, who represent, perhaps, 600,000 of the best 
types of young men and women of America, £0 
back to the bodies to which they belong, the) will 
awaken their fellow students to the necessity 0 
youth taking an active and heroic part in the ra- 
cial, economic and international problems which 
will have to be faced.” 
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What kind of costumes do you need 


for your Playground Pageant? 


O MATTER what your needs, 
you will find real help in 
Dennison’s new instruction book, 
“How to Make Paper Costumes”— 
32 pages full of illustrations, direc- 
tions and suggestions for making 
costumes of 
Dewmsow Grepe 

This material is ideal for cos- 
tumes. With it you can obtain 
wonderful color effects — and un- 
usual designs. It is inexpensive 
and so easy to handle that the 
youngsters can help with their 
own costumes. 

The possibilities are limitless— 
with 35 plain colors and 72 printed 
designs of crepe papers from 
which to choose. 


Stationers, department stores 
and druggists sell Dennison Crepe 
papers and also the instruction 
book, “How to Make Paper Cos- 
tumes.” 

Dennison Instructors and Ser- 
vice Bureaus work with Play- 
ground Supervisors. They can be 
of much assistance in planning 
costumes for pageants and in or- 
ganizing classes in the various 
fascinating Dennison crafts. 


Use this coupon and mail today. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Dept. 116, Framingham, Mass. 


Enclosed find ten cents for which please send me the book, 
“How to Make Paper Costumes.” I am also interested in 
() The free service of Dennison instructors 
The Dennison Crafts. 
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Spalding 
for Sport 


q For thirty years, we 
have made a study of 
the gymnasium and _ play- 
ground needs of leading in- 
stitutions and have during 
that time, put our ideas into 
successful practice in thou- 
sands of clubs, schools and 
colleges. 


Let us help you with our 

plans and suggestions— 
no obligation at all—we are 
glad to help. 


Address A. G. Spalding 
& Bros., Gymnasium and 
Playground Contract 
Dept. at Chicopee, Mass., 
or the Spalding Store 
nearest you. 


PREPARING CHILDREN FOR LEISURE 


At one of the joint sectional meetings of the 
educator’s convention in Chicago a subject of 
growing importance, which until lately has been 
accorded little consideration, was discussed inte |i 
gently and fruitfully. 

That subject was the preparation of school 
children for leisure. The emphasis usually is on 
education for citizenship, for industry, for active 
“life.” No fault can be found with that, but i: is 
now realized by thoughtful men and women that 
the proper utilization of leisure time is not a miat- 
ter that can be left to take care of itself. 

“Many of our social and economic ills,” said 
John K. Norton, director of the research division 
of the National Education Association, “are the 
result of failure of the school of a former gen- 
eration to train for the wise use of leisure.” ‘his 
may be an overstatement, but there is much truth 
in it. 

Two or three good books have been written on 
the moral and social effects of the increasing sub- 
stitution of machinery for human labor and the 
constant shortening of the workday. Millions of 
men have more leisure than ever before in the 
history of civilization. What do they do with it? 
Have they been fitted by the school, the home and 
the general atmosphere of society for the rational 
enjoyment of leisure, the best use of holidays, 
half holidays and longer evenings at home? 

Whatever the answer may be, the school today 
cannot afford to neglect the question. It must 
teach the young to appreciate good reading, to take 
an interest in civic, scientific and artistic problems, 
to cultivate a love of natural beauty, to seek whole- 
some exercise, walk and “take one’s soul along,” 
in Walt Whitman’s words. Boredom in many 
cases leads to bad habits. The insatiable craving 
for excitement and the inability to spend quiet 
hours at home are due to defective education. 

The school should not devote too much time to 
superficial and ornamental studies, but there 1s 
nothing ornamental in the proposed training for 
the proper use of leisure. It is, indeed, to be 
classed with the fundamentals.—From The Clu- 
cago Daily News, March 1, 1924 


The Recreation Commissioners in cities in New 
England which Miss Theresa Schmidt is serv- 
ing as Summer Continuation Field Secretar) of 
the Playground and Recreation Association 0! 
America, came together for a one-day conference 
at the State House in Boston on March 22. There 
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in open places Solvay Calcium Chloride should be applied to the surface in order 
to prevent discomfort caused by dust. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


is being used as a surface dressing for Children’s playgrounds with 


It will not stain the children’s clothes or playthings. Its germicidal property is a 
H feature which has the strong endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust layer but at the same time 
kills weeds, and gives a compact play surface. Write for New Booklet 1159 Today! 


| THE SOLVAY PROCESS COMPANY 
WING & EVANS, Inc., Sales Division 


Where Large 
Numbers of 


Children 
Gather 


40 Rector Street, New York 


was a great deal of interest in the discussion and 
the Comntissioners—busy men in their com- 
munities—were enthusiastic over the opportunity 
for the getting-together which the conference pre- 
sented, 

Among the speakers scheduled were Charles F. 
Johnson of the Newton, Massachusetts, Recrea- 
tion Commission, who talked on the Responsibi- 
ity and Relationships of the Recreation Commis- 
sion in developing and beautifying play centers, 
in seeing that a suitable program of activities is 
conducted, in selecting playground directors of 
the highest type, in cooperating with other civic, 
social and recreation groups in the city and with 
the city government, and in providing recrea- 
tion for adults as well as children. Playground 
planning, budgets, festivals and demonstrations, 
the granting of concessions and other practical 
subjects were discussed. Winter sports proved a 
topic of much interest to the Commissioners, 
many of whom are conducting such programs, 
and . G. Blane of Clermont, Frank Livingston 
of Manchester and Oscar Flather of Nashua, 
New Hampshire, described the programs and 
facilities of their communities. Mrs. Eva W. 
White spoke of the need for a year-round recrea- 
tion program and its value to the individual and 


Please mention THE PLAYGROUND when writing to advertisers 


community, emphasizing neighborhood work, 
dramatics, music evenings, ‘social centers and 
work for adults and working boys and girls. 
Joseph Lee, President of the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, told of the 
large number of interesting activities which can 
be conducted on a large scale in any community. 
Many of these activities, Mr. Lee pointed out, 
are simple things, requiring a small amount of 
money and are easily organized throughout the 
community. 


RECREATION AND SocrAL HYGIENE 


The great importance of recreation in promot- 
ing the movement for social hygiene was brought 
out by a number of speakers at the National Social 
Hygiene Conference in St. Louis, November 5-7. 
The interest of the conference in this subject bore 
fruit in a body of resolutions which were approved 
by the two hundred delegates present. ‘The pre- 
ventive and constructive aspects of community 
recreation were particularly emphasized by the 
speakers, one going so far as to say that the prob- 
lem of social hygiene in America is so huge that 
it is virtually impossible to solve it through direct 
remedial measures and that the only hope for the 
future is along constructive, preventive lines, 
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KELLOGG SCHOOL 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


ROAD _ field 

for young 

women, offering at- 

tractive positions. 

Qualified directors 

of physical training 

in big demand. 

Three-year diploma 

course and four- 

year B. S. course, 

both including sum- 

mer course in camp 

activities, with 

training in all 

forms of physical 

exercise, recreation and health education. 

School affiliated with famous Battle Creek 

Sanitarium—superb equipment and faculty 

of specialists. Excellent opportunity for 

individual physical development. For illus- 
trated catalogue, address Registrar. 


KELLOGG SCHOOL OF 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
Battle Creek College 
Box 245 Battle Creek, Michigan 


largely in the field of leisure time. The state- 
ments on recreation are summed up briefly as 
follows: 

Bascom Johnson, in his address on “Social 
Hygiene Legislation and Its Enforcement,” ex- 
pressed the opinion that “the large commercial 
dance hall, if regulated to the extent necessary to 
make it really safe, could not continue in busi- 
ness.” The great need in every community, as he 
saw it, was for setting up of recreation under lead- 
ership of a genuinely constructive sort along many 
lines. He pointed out that increasing emphasis 
is being placed in police departments upon the pre- 
ventive side of police work; this being especially 
true as to policewomen, whose special function it 
is to gather information about hurtful conditions, 
to help young people to take advantage of the right 
sort of recreation and to influence the setting up 
of adequate leisure-time facilities. 

Self-expression along upbuilding and joyous 
lines was the great key, in Mr. Johnson’s opinion, 
to a wholesome life for young people. 

Miss Katherine F. Lenroot, Assistant to the 
Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, in speaking on the “Public Respon- 
sibility for the Care of the Delinquent Girl,” em- 
phasized the need of understanding of the modern 
adolescent if the volume of delinquency in Ameri- 
ca is to be materially reduced. She would provide 
in every community “a maximum of opportunity 
and a minimum of repression.” 

Mrs. Mina C. VanWinkle, Director, Women’s 
Bureau, Metropolitan Police Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., said that at the San Francisco Con- 
vention of Police Chiefs a resolution was passed 
favoring a woman’s bureau in charge of a social- 
worker type of chief in connection with all Police 
Departments ; that 81 per cent. of all the inmates 
of our penal and reformatory institutions are un- 
der 21 years of age. 

Dr. George B. Mangold, Director, Missouri 
School of Social Economy, pointed out that the 
existing problem of social hygiene in America 1s 
so huge as to be virtually impossible of solution 
through direct remedial measures and that the 
only hope for the future was along constructive, 
preventive lines largely in the field of leisure time. 

Dr. Rachel S. Yarros laid strong emphasis upon 
recreation. 

Dr. Parker pointed out that recreation is not a 
luxury but a necessity for all youth, but it must be 
rightly applied to different ages and under dif- 
ferent circumstances. 
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CYCLONE 


“GALV-AFTER” 
Chain Link Fence Fabric 


Cyclone Chain Link Fence Fabric, Heavily Zinc-Coated (or 
Hot-Galvanized) by Hot-Dipping Process AFTER Weaving, 
is recognized everywhere as the superior fencing for school 
and playgrounds. Lasts many times longer. No annual paint- 
ing required. The zinc coating on the “genuine” Cyclone 
“Galv-After’’, is uniformly even—no lumps, no soldered in- 
tersections; approximately five times as much zinc coating 
on Cyclone “Galv-After’’ as is applied under the method of 
making fence fabric of wire galvanized before weaving. 
Effectively resists corrosion. 


Write Dept. 37 for complete information about 
Cyelone ‘“‘Galv-After’’ Fence and Cyclone’ Service 
which solves any fencing problem. Also about 
Cyclone Iron Fence, built in attractive style, suit- 
able for all purposes. 


The Mark of 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY _ ®uility Fence 


and Service 


(a 


FAcToRIES AND OFFICES 
Wau'egan. Ill. Cleveland, Ohio 
7 Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas 
Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore. (Northwest Fence & Wire Works) 


CYCLONE 
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Special 
Combination 
Offer 


THE NATIONAL ATHLETE, 
A monthly magazine of amateur $1.50 
sports in our institutions. Of in- Per Year 
terest to all sport enthusiasts. 


THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 
A monthly magazine on recreation. Per Year 


Total $3.50 
These magazines taken together $2.50 


Send your subscription to 


THE PLAYGROUND 


315 Fourth Avenue New York City 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION | 


for Women—<Accredited 


TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of Physical 
Education, Playground Supervisors, Dancing Teachers 
and Swimming Instructors. Thorough preparation in all 
branches under strong faculty of experienced men and 
women, 

Our graduates are filling the most responsible positions in the 
cuntry. High School graduates from accredited schools admitted 
without examination Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


21st Session Opens September 15, 1924 


We are now in our new building in a fine residential section of 
Chicago—within walking distance of two of Chicago’s finest Parks 
and of the Chicago University. New gymnasiums—new classrooms 
and laboratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date facilities 
and equipment. 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 


For illustrated catalog address Frances Musselman, Principal, Bog 
45, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


MANUAL on ORGANIZED CAMPING 


Playground and Recreation Association 
of America 
Editor, L. H. Weir 
The Macmillan Company 


A practical handbook on all phases of organized camping 
based on an exhaustive study of camping in the United 
States. 

May be purchased from the 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Postpaid on receipt of price ($2.00) 


The Midwest Conference 
By 
Ernest W. JOHNSON 


Superiniendent of Playgrounds and Pu) lic 
Recreation 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The Second Midwest Conference of Recreation 
Superintendents held under the auspices «i the 
Playground and Recreation Association of 
America brought together in Detroit represen- 
tatives from thirty cities varying in size from 
three thousand to one million and one-half in- 
habitants. Such a varied representation naturally 
presented problems of great magnitude. 


The meetings, which were free from formality, 
were well attended. The topics discussed all had 
bearing on better citizenship. Nearly every mu- 
nicipality represented brought through its repre- 
sentative some concrete accomplishment—some- 
thing “well done,” which brought forth much dis- 
cussion. 

The game of Playground Ball, one of the big- 
gest municipal and playground sports in the Mid- 
west, was thoroughly discussed by the group and 
many important points were acted upon. The 
rules were then referred back for revision to the 
committee in charge, which was appointed at the 
Recreation Congress in Atlantic City. 


John Gourley of Cleveland presented the sub- 
ject of the National Baseball Federation, stressing 
particularly the work of the Federation in promot- 
ing inter-city competitions. C. E. Brewer, Re- 
creation Commissioner of Detroit, spoke oppos- 
ing the methods of the Federation. There was 
considerable discussion on both sides of the ques- 
tion, but no definite action was taken. 

Among other topics of importance given con- 
sideration on the program were training for lead- 
ership, grading and surfacing, girls’ athletics, sal- 
aries paid referees, indoor horseshoe courts, handt- 
craft. 

In all, the Conference was helpful and sugge> 
tive. George E. Dickie and Roy Smith \Vallace 
of the National Association made valual)le com 
tributions to the topics discussed. 


A very pleasant feature of the Confererce wa 
the cordial reception and entertainment provided 
by C. E. Brewer, Recreation Commissioner °! 
Detroit, and his staff. The visit to the soci 
centers in the schools and the tour of [etroits 
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A Child’s Principal! Busi 
uid s Frincipa: Dusiness 1S 
lic PLA Y 
Let us help to make their play Bis 
P ROFITABLE 
eation 
the 
PUT SOMETHING NEW IN YOUR PLAYGROUND 
resen- The children get tired of the same old things. ee 
from 
ie We manufacture Circle Travel Rings, Para- e 
zontal Bars, Rock-A-Bye Swings, Safety Plat- 
urally form Slides, Flying Swing, Circle Waves, Climb- 
ing Trees, etc. 
nality, - Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
: Patented Aluminum bronze fittings, roller bearings equipped with alemite 
greasing nipple. Durability and safety first. 
repre- Stationary Circle 
some- 
a Travel Rings PATTERSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO. 
dis- 
(Does not revolve) Improved Playground Apparatus 
e hig- Send for Catalog SAN J OSE, CAL. Agents Wanted 
Mid- 
ip and 
The recreation systems, showing whole blocks of build- That music work in the schools should be 
to the ings razed to provide open play space for chil- carried on not after school hours but dur- 
at the dren in the congested districts, will remain in ing the regular school period. 
the minds of the delegates as something deeply That musical instruments should be fur- 
e sub- significant for the future generations of Detroit. nished by the schools on the same basis that 
essing Hail to J. R. Batchelor, Continuation Field Sec- books and other educational material are fur- 
“omot- retary in the Midwest, for his excellent work! nished, 
r, Re- May we have our Midwest conferences annually! hat higher standards of training for music 
\ppos- supervisors should be set. 
e was Music Supervisors’ NATIONAL CONFERENCE That there is great need for the musical folk 
qutes- “Music for every child and every child for to get together and work together for a com- 
Music” was the slogan of the annual meeting of mon end. 
_ the Music Supervisors’ National Conference That there is great need in the music field 
et held at Cincinnati, April 7th to 11th, at which for tests that would enable teachers to deter- 
— time over 2,000 teachers and music supervisors mine definitely the progress that is being 
handi- gathered to discuss problems relating to music in made in music ; these tests to guide the teach- 
the schools and community, and to exchange ex- ers and supervisors and at the same time 
” periences. From the many splendid addresses help the public understand better the value 
‘allace and group conferences the following high spots of music. 
a Aa are of interest: What are the values of music: How can the 
‘ hat the subject of music should be accepted public at large better understand these values 
in schools and colleges on the same basis usually known and felt by musicians? This ques- 
“e ia that other subjects are accepted. tion of values interested a number of the leaders 
pvided That music should have the financial and working for greater progress of music in the 
iid ? moral support of school boards, city govern- school and community. 
— ments and others responsible for the educa- Community workers will be happy to learn of 
troit’s tional program. the interest expressed at the conference in Com- 
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are radically different from 
any other drinking foun- 
tains because they are real 
water devices made espe- 
cially for outdoor service. 
The only drinking fountain 
that will not freeze and 
burst. 
No digging up. Inner works 
easily and quickly removed. 
Practically indestructible. 
Used in 
PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, 
SCHOOL YARDS 
throughout the United States 


Write for Booklet “What an Outdoor 
Drinking Fountain Should Be.” 


The Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Makers of Outdoor Water Devices Since 1853 


Patented 


TRAINING IN RECREATION 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


One and two year courses in community recreation leadership, social 
service and settlement work, physical training and playground work, 
play writing and play production for amateurs. Summer course. 


NEW EXTENSION DEPARTMENT 
Write for catalog 
RECREATION TRAINING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
800 S. Halsted Street (Hull-House) 


munity Music. Prof. Osbourne McConathy of 
Northwestern University in discussing music of 
the future said, “Every child should be educated 
in music according to his natural capacity at 
public expense and his music training should 
function in the life of the community.” Later 
Mr. McConathy added in substance that the duty 
of the supervisor of public school music is to 
elevate those forms of music where the masses 
find expression, and that it is not his task to 
develop more highly music culture for a few. He 
expressed the hope that public school music 
should be the leaven for developing music 
throughout the community. 

Otto Meissner, President of the Conference, 
in outlining an organization plan for public 
school music included a definite section on “Com- 
munity Music Activities” including: 

Cooperation with Churches, Lodges, Clubs, 


Music Societies, Private Teachers, Con- 
servatories, Libraries, Concert Managers 
Music Festivals 
Music Memory Contests 
National Music Week 
Chorus, Orchestra and Band Concerts 
Civic Orchestras and Bands 
Civic Opera 
Public Music in Theaters and Parks 
Music in the Industries 
Music Library 
Civic Conservatory of Music 
The broad interest and cooperative spirit of 
the conference was indicated by the unanimous 
passage of the following resolution: 


Whereas: 
The aim and purpose of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference is music for 
every child and every child for music. 
The attainment of this goal depends upon 
the degree to which the general public appre- 
ciates music and recognizes its educational, 
social and recreational values. 
The help of all agencies and organizations 
working toward this end is of vital import- 
ance. 
The Playground and Recreation Association 
of America and Community Service through 
its community music bureau is working to 
secure better and larger support for music 
in the schools, churches, parks, playgrounds 
and the community. 


Therefore be it resolved: 
That the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference endorse the educational and organi- 
zation work of the Playground and Kecrea- 
tion Association of America and Community 
Service. 
That the supervisors be urged to cooperate 
with the representatives of this organization 
in the building up of a better richer com- 
munity music program. 


One speaker gave the following interesting 


statistics: 
1914 1919 


$55,000,000 $110,000,000 
35,000,000 70,000,000 
30,000,000 60,000,000 
30,000,000 60,000,000 
8,000,000 16,000,000 


Church Music 
3rass Bands 
Theater Music 
Concerts 


$316,000,000 


*$158,000,000 


*(Musical America’s Estimate) 
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Total for Musie ..$609,000,000 $1,178,000,000 
*Retail Values 
(U. S. Census Reports) 


Recreation at the Oregon Conference of So- 
cial !Vork.—Recreational topics filled a large part 
of the program of the Oregon State Conference 
of Social Work, held in Portland, May 31, June 
land 2. John C. Henderson of the Portland 
Park Bureau is chairman of the recreation sec- 
tion. Speakers on recreation subjects included 
George W. Braden, Pacific Coast representative 
of the Playground and Recreation Association 
of America; William F. Woodward, President of 
Portland Community Service; William Clarence 
Weir, President of Pacific University, and C. C. 
Colt, president of the United States National 
bank of Portland, and an authority on recreation 
work of private agencies. 


Magazines and Pamphlets 
Recently Received 


Containing Articles of Interest to Recreation Workers 
and Officials 


MAGAZINES 
The American City—June 1924. 

Street Showers in Stamford, Connecticut. 

Memorial Hall in Joplin, Missouri—A description of 
‘memorial to the soldiers of the World War, the money 
‘or which was raised by a bond issue. 

Parks and Regional Planning in South Australia— 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED 321 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL $1.00 
A magazine for athletic coaches and physical directors Per Year 
THE PLAYGROUND $2.00 
A monthly magazine on recreation Per Year 
Total $3.00 
These magazines taken together $2.25 
Send your 315 Fourth Avenue 
Subscription to THE PLAYGROUND New York City 
*PianoOS ......-0006. $135,000,000 200,000,000 Paragraphs from a report of W. Scott Griffiths, Govern- 
F ment Town Planner. 
eee 10,000,000 10,000,000 Asphalt Bottom for Swimming—Manhattan, Kansas, 
*Other Instruments. 7,000,000 25,000,000 by W. H. Alexander. An article telling of es construc- 
‘ ? - tion of a swimming pool in Manhattan and of the process 
Phonographs 65,000,000 300,000,000 used in making the asphalt bottom. 
*Sheet Music and The Eau Claire, Wisconsin, Water Carnival. : 
x Municipal Golf in a Hundred Cities, by Rebecca B. 
BOOKS «6+ sere eee 10,500,000 20,000,000 Rankin. A summary of information on number otf 
Music Journals .. 3,500,000 7,000,000 courses in each city, number of players, acreage, cost 
\l x Rae of maintenance and similar facts. 
Music Instruction Note: Reprints of this article may be secured from 
(estimated ) 220,000,000 300,000,000 the Playground and Recreation Association of America 


at $.20 each. 
American Physical Education Review—May 1924. 

Objectives for Intercollegiate Sport, by Jesse F. Wil- 
liams. The objectives as set forth by a committee of 
the Society of Directors of Physical Education in Col- 
leges. 

A Study of Physical Education in the Junior High 
School and Intermediate School, by. J. F. Landis. In- 
formation compiled from the questionnaire sent to lead- 
ing cities in the United States. 

Administration of the Activities of the Department 
of Physical Education in the Small College, by Allison 
W. Marsh. Activities and their administration, schedules, 
classifications, testing and grading, attendance, credit 
and personnel in the Department of Physical Education 
are some of the subjects discussed. 

City Manager Magasine—May 1924 

The Sanitation of the Swimming Pool, by L. D. Bush- 
nell and S. S. Davenport. An authoritative discussion 
of modern practices in swimming pool sanitation. 
Everygirl’s Magasine—May 1924 

Camp Stunts—A description of successful stunts 
worked out in four large girls’ camps. Dramatics, hand- 
craft and costume parties are among the activities 
described. 

Journal of the American Association for Promoting 
Hygiene and Public Baths—1924. 

Swimming Pool Standards, by Arthur M. Crane. An 
article describing standards in swimming pool sanita- 
tion and setting forth the regulations in a number of 
States. 

Shower Bath Standards—Seven standards suggested 
by the Committee on Shower Bath Standards. 

Backyard Playgrounds, by A Harry Moore. An ar- 
ticle urging the use of backyards for children’s play and 
giving a plan for a layout. 

Mind and Body—May 1924. 

Athletics Gone Wild, by William A. Stecher. A pro- 
test against the commercialization of school athletics. 

Water Push Ball, by B. E. Wiggins. 

The Nation’s Health—May 1924. 

Putting Health Values into Public Recreation, by 
Thaddeus Sleszynski. A report of the progress of the 
experiment in the coordination of health and recreation 
activities in Holstein Park, Chicago. 
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Book Reviews 


Two WatTER PAGEANTS, by Lucy South Proudfoot. 


For a long time there has been a demand for a pageant 
or festival in which water sports might be featured. 
We feel grateful to the Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, for publishing two water pageants. 
They were written by Lucy South Proudfoot and may 
be obtained at 50c. a copy. The first is called 4A Fairy 
Play without Words. The Wood Nymph, the Satyr, 
the Hunter, the Frog and other wood and water nymphs 
take part. Swimming stunts are featured to a large 
degree. 

The second, entitled The Giant’s Garden, suggests 
Oscar Wilde’s “Selfish Giant.” The scene opens in a 
garden where children are playing games and dancing 
and older girls are swimming and diving. The Giant 
suddenly appears and sends them all away. Immediately 
Snow, Frost, Ice and Wind come and change his beau- 
tiful garden into a dreary place. In the third scene, the 
Giant relents, opens his gate again to the children and 
Spring comes once more bringing flowers and happiness. 


Ten MINnuTES BY THE CLock, by Alice C. D. Riley. 
Published by George H. Doran Company, 244 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York City. Price $1.50. 

In this volume will be found a collection of four plays 
to meet the demand of children of various ages. Ten 
Minutes by the Clock is a delightful little satire show- 
ing how impossible it is for even a Queen to break away 
from the foolish conventions of her palace. Tom Piper 
and the Pig—a Mother Goose play in which we discover 
that Tom Piper did not really steal the pig at all. The 
Blue Prince—a fairy tale which contains interesting 
dramatic situations, and The Poet's Well—a romance 
adapted to older groups are a part of the collection. 


THE Macic SEA SHELL, by John Farrar. Published by 
George H. Doran Company, 244 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Price $1.50. 

Seven delightful and unusual plays for children. In 
The House Gnomes, a play for the Christmas tree, the 
staid old dust pan, broom, doormat, scissors and other 
implements come to life in a most fascinating manner. 
The Kingdom of the Rose Oueen is an out-of-door play 
giving the children opportunity to impersonate both the 
garden and the wild flowers. The Magic Sea Shell is 
a play for the seashore in which the sea folk come on 
shore and through a charming pantomime give us a hint 
of the home difficulties which even they experience at 
the bottom of the sea. The book also contains God Pan 
Forgotten, another outdoor play; Grandmother Doses; 
Birthdays Come in February which is excellent for 
school groups who wish to give a Washington or Lincoln 
program, and Worship the Nativity, a charming Christ- 
mas play. 

SprRINGTIME—A May Day Pageant, by Catherine Snod- 
grass. Published by A. S. Barnes and Company, 
New York. Price $.50. 

The Capture of Proserpina, the Message from Jupiter, 
Proserpina Crowned Queen and May Day Dances are 
the subject of the four episodes presented in this charm- 
ing outdoor pageant which typifies the coming of Spring. 
GaLaHap—A Pageant of the Holy Grail, by Linwood 

Taft, Ph.D. Published by A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, New York. Price $.75. 

This pageant is based largely upon Mallory’s version 
of the Grail legend. The episodes, of which there are 
ten, are conceived in terms of the Abbey pictures in the 
Public Library of Boston. Suggestions are given for 
the music and the staging. 

Tennis ANNUAL 1924. Spalding’s Athletic Library No. 
57 R. American Sports Publishing Company, 45 
Rose Street, New York. 

All the latest news about tennis will be found in the 
Tennis Annual which has just appeared. There are, too, 
the official rules of the game, tournament regulations, in- 
structions for the umpire and suggestions for etiquette. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


EpUCATIONAL GAMES FOR ELEMENTARY AND JUNjo 
HicH ScuHoots, by John A. Martin. Technical Com. 
position Company, 66 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 
Price $.35. 

In this series of original games which have been suc. 
cessfully tried out in a number of cities, the purpose has 
been to present the subjects of the school curriculum jn 
a form of recreative relaxation, at the same time offer- 
ing the material in a way which will develop alertness of 
mind and quicken the mental processes of the child 
through play. 

It is mainly in the field of arithmetic that the games 
have been developed. There are, however, games jy 
spelling, sentence writing and geography. 


Citizenship through the 
Schools 


(Continued from page 295) 
and legitimate welfare of his family, his 
community and his country 
3. Education and training necessary to insure 
ability to support himself and to bear his 
just share of the task of building a com- 
munity which more and more reflects the 
best ideals of American life 
4. Capacity for the wholesome use of leisure 
time 
A patriotism which holds not that America 
has done and can do no wrong, but that 
America shall do no wrong. 
From School Topics, May 21, 1924, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 
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Detroit’s Community Fund 

(Continued from page 296) 
Exchange Club. This camp will be open from 
July 1 to September 1 for boys from 11 to 18 
years of age. The Y. M. C. A. also maintains a 
second camp 200 miles from Detroit, operated in 
three sections—for younger boys, older boys and 
men. 

Additional camps functioning this summer are 
the summer camps for girls maintained by the 
Y. W. H. A., a camp in charge of the Fresh Air 
Society, which is financed wholly by the Com- 
munity Fund, the Girls’ Friendly Society Camp, 
the Bay Court Home, the Salvation Army Camp 
and the summer homes maintained by various 
Catholic organizations. Ex-service men will be 
cared for at the Yanks’ Convalescent Camp. 

Working in close cooperation with all the agen- 
cies the Entertainment and Outing Department of 
the Community Fund will provide fresh air ex- 
cursions for as many as possible of the children 
and old people who would otherwise not have 
them. 
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